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Literature. 


WHERE IS STEPHENS? 
(A Fenian Lament.) 


Ohone! what is come of our gineral ? 

While we } rom boys all gets thinner, all, 

Even the dear mealy mineral, 
Rottin’, I'd lay, in the ground ; 

While, in the divil’s own fear of him, 

Peelers is lookin’ to hear of him,— 

Faith and I think they’ll keep clear of him— 
Och! will he never be found? 


Ohone! and our sorrow, bedad, is grand! 
Ould Nick in the trick must have had his hand? 
He's not rached the trans-whatisit Paddyland : 
(Grief makes us gm | wf :) 
Boys, ’tis the English, bad luck to them! 
Lees bloody-mind, and wore pluck to them! 
Frarin’ the bould bug that stuck to them,* 
Sent him away on the sly. 


Is he annywhere near his Antipodes ? 
Faith! it would take ould Euripides, 
Pilato, or even Phetdippides, 
Such a tight knot to undo! 
Is he deep hid by the lovir.’ says? 
Or is he gone to thim Provinces, 
Where they friz up ev’n the rovin’ says, 
And his fine nose will be blue? 


Sure, he’s a great deal too gran] a man 

To sind to the islands of Andaman, 

Where as soon as the boats ever land a man 
Savages cook him for soup ; 

rs pete pieces tearin a, 
hen wit pepper preparing him, 

Then dancing round him and cheering him, 
Och! the carnivorous Group. 


Dear, how unlike the Milaysian, 
Theat so dirty and a 
hough, On some paithry jon, 
Larry mey bite off your ear, 
Sure he don’t do it for iness, 
Bat that the whisky’s slight headiness 
Causes some thrifling unsteadiness, 
Making the appetite queer. 


a 
LITTLE TROUT. 

‘Trestwood-Darenth was not originally an imposing struc- 
ture, and how or when it acquired the honour of a double 
name was never satisfactorily ascertained. The title, never- 
theless, subsisted, and so did the family and descendants of 
the first Foptan, until want nee w of Blackacres ex- 
pending in succession the as of their improving means 
in enlarging the mansion, that building attained at last its 


ent oy nm an com ae —-> 
og, a8 it does, the aspect of a pinc ace, to W 
have been ~ hee bern added a poor-house, a riding-school, 
and a private lunatic asylum. 
and downs, 


To give but a faint idea of the ins and outs, u 
and of this remarkable residence, would 
Cccupy a summer's day. If the inhabitants themselves 
were sometimes at fault in working their way from 
one end to the other, strangers had indeed to take heed 
to their steps. The general difficulties of the place were 
lecreased by the fact of no two apartments precisely 
on the same levei with each other, or with their relative ap- 
_—- Smeg of harmony yo had ape Ee 7 
one mishap through persons ing to remem t 
they had to ascend two steps into a bedroom, or jump down 
~~ that ae to — ¢ der th 
very prudent guest—ani guests were numerous under the 
Toof of the hospitable Blackacres—provided himself at once 
With a careful plan of the house, in which was marked off 
every snare and pitfal, with especial warnings sedac- 
entries, which, promising boudoir or billiard-room, 
landed you in the butler’s pantry or even the coal-cellar. 
With the external domain of Trestwood-Darenth we have 
or nothing to do. The romance of our story—and a 
gular one it is—will be confined within the walls. It 
may, however, be incidentally mentioned that the estate in- 
cluded a finely wooded park, aod more than one prosperous 
, Whose extent aad revenue were equal to those of many 
nd ey that exalts its owners to the rank of “county 
e. 


t.and Mrs. Blackacre, four daughters, and three sons,-a 
governess, and, upon an fourteen formed the 
Party that usually assem’ at Trestwood Darenth, and 
Y well filled that commodious but intricate § 
master of the house strongly objected to sitting — less 

that one 
ore of his children were absent, it was his wont to guard 
Saeed any diminution of the favourite number, by keeping 


Visi'ing con it well up to the mark. 
Hesee, Selbocmatoe come to pass that the last- 





* Warwick was a bug, that fear’d us all, 


name element overflowed, and, washing Charley Blackacre 
(the youngest) out of his accustomed chamber, compelled him 
to tak refuge in a room on the ground floor, opening, in fact, 
upon the hall, which, partaking of the miagled character of 
the house at large, was two-fifths library, one gun-room, one 
chamber, and the remainder what you please. The chamber 
portion consisted of acamp-bed and washing-stand, and, with 
these, Charley had passed many a contented night, often, in- 
spired perhaps by the sporting implements around him, ris- 
ing with the dawa, and bringing home a creelfal of dancing, 
crimson-speckled trout for the matin meal. 

It was more than suspected that another motive—nothing 
less than filial affection—incited Charley to these expeditions. 
He doted upon his father, firmly believing him to be the 


Mademoiselle Trautchen slowly turned, and looked at him. 
The blood-red fillet seemed to catch and imoprisoa his eye. 
Mr. Blackacre winked, blinked, fiigeted, finally muttered, in 
a confused manner, that if his wife consented to the—saw no 
—that sort of thing—he—that is, she—io short, mademoiselle 
vend do as she pleased. Upon this, Little Trout slightly 
smiled. 
Mrs. Blackacre was too happy to avail herself of the volun- 
tary proposal, and lost no time in giving orders that the 
apartment should be made as comfortable as its composite 
character permitted. This Cone, the council broke up, and 
went to breakfast. 

The day passed a3 merrily as usual. 


Mrs. Macrory, with 
plumes yet ref ad, arrived in 
aA. 4 } '@’, J ' h 


due course, was installed in 





wisest sage, the truest patriot, the most sayacious stat 8 
the most brilliant wit, that ever preferred the privacy of 
domestic life to the honour and renown that must otherwise 
have been thrust upon him. It was asweet, honest faith, and 
a pleasing. Sad is it to dissent from anything tbat has a root 
so commendable. Truth, however, must be told, and the 
bare fact is, that, unless an addiction to jokes of the minuter 
kind be an evidence of superior mental endowments, good 
kiod Mr. Blackacre was not above, if indeed he was equal to, 
the ordinary run of men. 

Charles never missed, nor failed to applaud his father’s 
jokes. He would as soon have omitted to greet his sovereign 
at the third encounter, because he had taken off his hay to ber 
twice befure. The new jests he hailed with bursts of glee, 
the old he relished with a calm enjoyment, as one might sip 
and toy with wine of an approved and mellow vintage. And 
it was for one of these latter, besides for trout, that Charley 
went a-fishing. 

He knew that when Binns the butler ostentatiously placed 
those fish on the table, with a glance that sufficieatly indicat- 
ed whose skill had provided them, his father would infallibly 
remark : 

“ Ha, ma’amselle! none of your kinsmen?” and therewith 
select the most delicate for Mademoiselle Trautchen Pialz, 
the little German governess. 

_ (Linguists will forgive the explanation that “ Trautchen,” 
litue trout, is a corruption of Trudcaen, short, with dimiau- 
tive added, for Gertrude.) 

“Hal ba! ha! Good, sir, good!” shouted the faithful 
Charley, with a keen enjoymeat of a sportsman who has 
— his “ stalk.” 

ittle Trout was such a very minnow that she might have 
held the port of governess to Hop o’ my Thumb. She had 
small set features, and a cloud of dusky hair, which it was her 
will to confine withia a lurid crimson fillet, forming the fron- 
tier line between brow and hair, dnd imparting a Medea-like 
expression to the little stern sweet face below. In this fillet 
was supposed to reside the power she undoubtedly possessed, 
of awe-strikiog ber pupils with a single silent turn of the 
head! Before this movement, passivn froze, contamacy 
ceased, argument became dumb. Mademoiselle was never 
knowa to colour. When vexed she bit her lip. When 
pleased, her blue eyes widened and brightened, as when one 
turns upa reading-lump. When angry, her pale cheek and 
forehead grew white as alabaster, throwing out the crimson 
fillet in such relief, that it seemed as if all the angry blood in 
her veins had concentrated in that glowing circlet asiaa 
citadel. 

As for the look, heretofore described, the master of the 
house himself had been known to turn pale and shrink be- 
fore it, the half-born jest expiring on his tongue. Charley 
alove defied it, but he was a youth who knew vot the sensa- 
tion called fear, and hence perhaps it wa3, that, on crowded 
occasions, he was, by general consent, voted into the occupa- 
tion of the apartment already mentioned, which was, in a 
moderate, unobtrusive manner, to an ascertained degree, and 
without prejudice to the possibility of passing very comforta 
ble nights there—haunted. 

“ Here’s a pretty business !” said Mr. Blackacre, one morn- 
ing, aie into his wife’s dressing-room with an open letter 
in his band. “ My aunt Macrory will be here to-day.” 

“To-day? No, dear, Saturday.” 

“*To-morrow,’ I take it, means ‘to-day,’” replied her 
husband, with a dim consciousness that the retort might have 
taken rank asa joke, had Charley ~~ been present to wil- 
ness to its character. Unfortunately, he had gone away that 
morning on a visit. 

“ Aunt has had a kick-up with Lady Carruthers. Some 
bosh about cold slops,” continued Mr. Blackacre, in that in- 
formal phraseology not uncommon, I have been told, in the 

rivacy of conjugal discourse. “ That fine minx of hers— 

Meggs— Mo what's her name ?—I take it, has bsen trou- 
blesome again. Alwavsin hot water, aud——” 

“ This is about cold /” put in his wife. 

Mr. Blackacre frowned, and bit his lip. His wife had 
snip off the nascent jest. 

“There has been a jolly row,” he resumed, gloomily, but 
cortrolling himself, “ Miss Matilda Moggs complained that 
she got her tea too late, and cold. Aunt remonstrated with 
housekeeper. Housekeeper flared up, and set fire to her mis- 
tress. General action. Mrs. Macrory withdrew from the 
field, carrying off her wounded (Moggs), and will be here in 
the course of the day. Now, where can you pat her?” 

Mrs. Blackacre pondered. Mrs. Macrory was particular. 
So was her maid. e . 

“ There is literally nothing but the hall-room.” 

“ As well offer her the bail-room!” chuckled her husband. 

“ Even Charley's room is occupied. Somebody must change 
into the hall-room,” said the lady, decidedly. 

“ Whoever you select for that transformation, my dear,” 
remarked her spouse, “don’t let it be my litle Popsy.” In 
which appeal he referred to his youngest daughter, whose 
name (as will have been easily comprehended) was Ara- 
miata. 

At this moment entered a stream of young ladies—three— 
and the governess. 

“A volunteer for the Chamber Perilous!” shouted Mr. 
Blackacre, waviog his aunt’s letter like a etandard. “ Hurrah! 
Don't all speak at once !” ; 

They dido’t. On the contrary, there ensued a depressing 
silence of some seconds, after which one voice, very sweet 
and decided, remarked quietly : 

“ J will sleep there.” 

“ You will do no such thing, ma’amselle,” replied the mus- 
ter of the house. “It would be an indelible stain on the cou- 
rage of my race, were we to be indebted to a young and ten- 
der stranger——" 

“1 am not tender, sir,” said Little Trout. 

“ —For a service not one of ourselves had the courage to 
perform,” continued Mr. Blackacre. "“Coanie, my brave 
child, you shall sleep below.” 

Miss Constance responded with a burst of tears. 

“T prohibit that,” said Little Trout. 

“You pro-—— 


P ber, condoled with, and given 
tea. As dusk approached, those who were in the secret of 
the change of rooms, fancied that Little Trout’s inscrutable 
face for once exhibited a shade of uneasiness. It was proba- 
bly nothing more than the craven suggestion of their own 
repugnance to the task she had undertaken. In Aer there 
was really sat pes gyn of vacillation ; and, when the hour of 
retiring arrived, you might have supposed Little Trout was 
about to accompany a party of friends to some agreeable en- 
tertainment, got up for their amusement. 

A few friends did accompany her as far as the door. There, 
for the present, intercourse ceased. Abrupt, yet cordial, 
leaves were taken, and the escort, separating, repaired to their 
cheerful rooms above. 

Little Trout sent a careless but not incurious glance round 
the apartment. It exhibited a perfect museum of guns, foil 
fishing-tackle, huntiog and other whips, bows, both cross an 
long, cloaks, gloves, hats, and a multitude ot those familiar 
but tadescribable articles known as odds and ends. 

Twenty ghosts might with ease have lain concealed in such 
a room, and, search being out of the question, the dark pan- 
elling and other gloomy objects utterly devouring the light 
of her chamber-lamp, Little Trout simply looked to the fas- 
tenings of her door and windows, undressed, and went to 
bed. There she lay for some time, listening to and specula- 
ting dreamily upon those singular creaks, cracks, groans, 
squeaks, and rumbles, by which most venerable mansions 
inform the silent night that their constitutions are beginning 
to feel the touch of time. The disturbance was presently in- 
creased by the circemstance of a rat, who appeared to be 
held in great social esteem, giving a party, which, afier much 
coaviviality, ended io a general fight. Hence it was past two 
before Little Trout’s blue eyes consented to slumber. 

Acry! a shot! —two shois, in angry succession! Trest- 
wood-Darenth leaped to its feet. Doors banged. Lights 
flashed. Half-dressed people peeped over the banisters, and 
coughed in the sulphurous haze, as the smoke still went curl- 
ing up. Little Trout, in her grey dressing-gown, lookin 
white as winter, but otherwise uuappalled, stood in front o 
her chamber door, a pace or two within the hall, grasping, ia 
her still extended hand, a discharged pistol. The shutiers 
and eash of one of the hall windows were open, admitting the 
moonlight. Some of the fursiture was in confusion, and on 
the marble floor were drops and patches of blood, clearly 
suowing that the intruders had not escaped scot-free. 

Madempiselle’s story was soon told. She had been aroused 
by a low grating sound at the window of her room. It hada 
purpose and persistence about it, easily distinguishable from 
the wainscot noises to whica she had been listening before, 
and, when it suddenly ceased, to be renewed, the next mia- 
ute, at a more distant window, Little Trout at once concluded 
that the proper time had arrived for interference. 

It was not, however, her intention to disturb the ge 
household. Any indication of watchfulnoess within, woul 
suffice to hinder the attempt. She therefore took a pistol 
from the wall, charged it hastily from the materials on the 
table, and opening her door sofily, crept into the hall. She 
was too late. A tall man, with woollen socks drawn over 
his boots, and a dark lantern in his hand, was crossing the 
hall towards the butler’s pantry and plate closet. A second 
man, a thickset, powerful fellow, had just leaped upon the 
floor, and catching sight of Trautchen, muttered a low exe- 
cration, and made towards her, his comrade turning at the 
same moment. @ 

As the first man raised his arm, as if to grasp her, Traut- 
etien touched the trigger. There was a guttural cry—a hurt- 
ling rash. She knew no more. 

Blood-marks near the window, Lory the very sill, seemed 
to indicate that the ruffians, wounded and unwounded, had 
escaped by the way they came, while the trampling of differ- 
ently-sized feet on the suft mould, led the searchers to con- 
clude that the band repulsed by Little Trout consisted of at 
least three. 

Great were the congratulations, manifold the compliments, 
lavished on the gallant little lady. Mr. Blackacre was pro- 
fase in commenda ion of the defender of his plate cupboard 
and old General Dacre, a guest in the house, vowed he would 
present a beautiful case of pistols to the hand that knew so 
well how to use them. Mrs. Blackacre insisted that a bed 
should be prepared for mademoiselle in her own dressing- 
room, there being, of course, every likelihood of a renewal of 
the attempt before morning. But this proposal mademoiselle 
negatived with her crimson fillet, and was allowed to re- 
occupy her chamber, escorted to the threshold by a com- 
pany as numerous as, though less elaborately attired than, 
before. 

This incident, as may be supposed, created no small ex- 
citement, the attempt to rob a house like Trestwood-Darenth, 
crowded, as it was generally known to be, with guesis and* 
servants, appearing audacious in the extreme. Nociue, how- 
ever, was obtained that might lead to tue apprebension of the 
gang, and things resumed their usual course, uoless we may 
except the circumstance that Little Trout, who had hithervo 
been rather respected than loved by the master ao} mistress, 
seemed to have taken a sudden leap into the affections of 
both. There followed a corresponding modification jn the 
tone and bearing of that independent young lady herself— 
a change all the more engaging, riace you might as well have 
expected the Duke of Wellington to descend from his bronze 
Copenhagen to do homage to a passing beadle, as Made- 
moiselle Plalz to court the good graces of any livigg thing. 

“Who practices the qoceation—awenile, I must own— 
at two in the morning?” inquired General Dacre, one day, 
at breakfast. 

“ Ay—who is it?” said a chorus of voices. 

Mrs. Black had a confused recollection of a sweet me- 
lancholy peal of music mingliog with ber dreams, but could 
form no idea whence it came, no One then in tie house hay- 
ing, so far as she was aware, any skill in the instrument 
named. It remained a mystery. 

Acother day or two elapsed, and the house had become so 
singularly bare of guests, that poor Mr. Blackacre bad to sit 
down ‘o dinner with a depressing little party of sixteen, 











I beg your pardon, ma'am?” said Mr, Black- 
acre, somewhat loftily. 


ben rumours, originating none koew ex ctly where, began 
to circulate in reference to unaccountable doings in and abut 
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the house. That active indivilual, who divides with the cat 
the responsibility of all the mischief of a household—Mr. No- 
body—was engaged in the most extraordinary bols. Not 
only was he heard disporting himself in the dead of night, 
but lamps were used, candles burned, provisions stolen, books 
and even clothes borrowed by this cool marauder. Cook, 
house r,and butler were at their wits’ end with terror 
and perplexity ; and these had reached their climax, when 
one morning, after a night’s vigil within the walls, the game- 
keeper requested an audience of his master, and declared his 
conviction that some person not belonging to the family or 
its guests—most probably one of the burglars’ g, whose 
retreat had been cut off—was actually secreted within the 
mansion ! 

Tom Ringwood’s reasons for arriving at this alarming con- 
clusion were never precisely known. They, at all events, 
satisfied his master, who, with much discretion, concealing 


the fact from all except his wife and eldest son, took instant | started 


measures with a view to the surprise fand detection of the 
intruder. 

It was arranged that, on the following day, two policemen, 
properly disguised, should be introduced into the house, and, 
accompanied by a house architect, make such an exhaustive 
scrutiny of its Jabyrinthine recesses, as should satisfy them 
that the visitor, by whatever means he obtained access, had 
no habitual! hiding-place within the walls, at all events, with- 
out the connivance of one or other of the inhabitants. 

The investigation, though laborious, produced no fruit be- 
yond a vast amount of dust, and the rout and dissolution of 
a republic of spiders, who had flourished in peace and pros- 
perity for at least a century. Sounding of panels, and mea- 
suring of walls and floors, revealed nothing more than ex- 


treme — and an aversion, almost monomaniacal, to | bod 
0) 


level and uniformity. So convinced were those experienced 
officers that nothing had escaped their search, that they could 
not forbear congratulating Mr. Blackacre on his prompt adop- 
tion of the only effectual course; and so, handing over the 
mansion to renewed tranquillity, took their leave. 

On the next morning, Mr. Binns, the butler, presented him- 
self, with pale and anxious face, and reported that one of the 
vacant rooms—Mr. Charles’s—had actually been “slep’ in.” 
Nor was this all. The daring occupant had absolutely turned 
out Mr, Charles’s wardrobe on the floor, and, selecting a full 


“ Not another word, my love,” said Mr. Blackacre, kissing 
her. “ Let Charley come home. We will see.” 
Mademoiselle Trautchen was sitting in the schoolroom 
alone. If she were engaged in correcting the exercise of her 
youngest pupil, it was a curious process enough, for the slate 
was covered with large “ Charleys,” and little else. A soft 
tread startled her from her reverie; a soft matronly arm en- 
circled her neck ; and a voice, soft as either, whispered these 
two ones 

y daughter |” 
Trautchen was weeping in her friend’s arms. 
There was an alarm-cry that evening. Where was Little 
Trout? Dinner, tea, the evening, passed, without her. All 
her walking attire—hat, boots, parasol—the very crimson 
fillet, that so rarely left her brow—were found in her apart- 
ment. No trace of herself was to be discovered in the house, 
and no one had seen her without. A terrible surmise was 
Was it impossible that the brave but uufortunate 
young lady had encountered the concealed burglar, who had 
overpowered, perhaps murdered her, and dragged the body to 
his lurking-place ? 
The search, this time, was joined in with almost frantic seal 
by every member of the household. Not a cranny was left 
unvisited. All, however, was in vaio. No clue was to be 
obtained to the enigma; and, wearied with their exertions, 
and a prey to the most appalling apprehensions, Mr. and 
Mrs. Blackacre a! length dismissed every one, and sat down, 
to rést and consult, in an apartment rarely visited on the 
upper floor. 
“T shall turn over the place to Hatsey Young, the under- 
keeper,” said Mr. Blackacre; “ he’s a sharp, bold fellow, and, 
in my opinion, worth twenty of your trained police. If any- 
y can rout out this mystery without pulling down the 
very house, e's the man.” 
“ He’s sharp and bold enough,” observed his wife, “ but, as 
to his honesty—— ?” 
“Set a thief to catch a thief! quoted Mr. Biackacre, witb 
@ mournful chuckle. 
“ Ha, ha, ha! Geod, sir, goo——” shouted a strange, muf- 
fled voice, that seemed at once near and distant, and broke 
off with a gurgle, as if the epeaker’s mouth had been stopped 
by a hand. 
Mr. Blackacre bounded from his chair, and again fell back 


shooting-suit and a pair of dress boots, had left, in their place,| into it. Well he might; for, high up in the wall, a panel, 
his own dirty leather-laced highlows, a pair of rough overalls, | brickwork and all, swung outward without the slightest 


and a y hat. 


noise, and revealed a recess, apparently of some size, and to 


All idea of keeping the secret vanished with this new dis-| which light seemed to be conveyed from the roof. A small 
covery. In justice to his guests, Mr. Blackacre was con-| flight of velvet-covered steps was let down in the same sound- 
strained to announce, at the breakfast-table, that his castle | jess manner, and by these descended Charley Blackacre, con- 
was no longer entirely his own, and that, until this most in-| ducting, clad in a bridal dress and wreath, Little Trout ! 
comprehensible annoyance had been fairly got rid of, he could) “ My wife, sir,” said Charley, witn a favourite’s confident 
not ensure his—at any other time most welcome—visitors, | air, but not without feeling; “I am a bad, undutiful fellow, 


from the possibility of disturbance. 


and have not a word to say for myself. I have been married 


The hint was taken, and in a few hours the party at Trest-| three months, my dearest father, and never had the courage 
wood-Darenth was, with the exception of one or two gentle-| to risk the affection I value as much as my life, by confessing 
men who begged to remain and be made of use, reduced to} an act you might not approve, until my darling herself bad 


the family themselves. 


won her way into your heart. 7hat, we feared, might be a 


Poor Mr. Blackacre was much cast down at this compul-| process too long for our patience, so we plotted alittle alarm, 
sory dismissal of guesta. Nothing in his cheerful, easy, genial | though not by any means to the extent that happened. 
life had never annoyed him so much. He sat in his wife’s} “ In my pretended forcible entrance—in which I was abet- 
boudoir, with his head on his hands, as if incapable of| ted by Hatsey Young—I cut my hand so severely, that my 
taking any decided step to shake off the incubus that op-| wife, after repulsing us in the gallant manner we had pre- 


pressed him. 


arranged, implored me to remain, and declare the whole = 
e 


He had not been in his usual spirits for some days even|I could not make up my mind to that, 80 adopted a midd 
before the occurrences narrated. He always m his fa-| course, and concealed myself in the house, under my wife's 
vourite son; and Charles, who was rarely absent many days, | protection, until my hurt was cured, and our great end ob- 
bad been compelled to prolong his visit in the north, in order | tained. How I discovered that hiding-place I will explain at 


to be present at the marriage of a near connexion. He wrote 


| greater leisure. How often I have been nearly detected, how 


however, frequently, condoling with his father as to the | very short of provisions my wife kept me, how she cat off my 
strange distur’ , Suggesting modes of inquiry, &c. When —_ without mercy, and how she herself all but compro- 


informed of the foray upon his own chamber, he wrote reas- 


the whole thing by insisting upon trying her accordion 


suringly, seeming rather tickled with the cool audacity of the| at two in the morning—also, how I man my correspon- 


petrator, but adding that he would instantly return, to aid 


dence from cousin William’s—these also you shall learn at 


n unearthing the fox, unless Mademoiseile Trautchen,| your pleasure. Forgive us both, my dear father and mother 
whose fame in arms had reached the north, should forestal | —fools as we have been to mistrust you—and take this new 


child to your kind hearts.” 


m. 

The latter being quoted to mademoiselle, that} “I—I cannot oppose your mother’s wishes, sir,” said Mr. 
warrior-maid smiled in a superior manner, and declared her | Blackacre, trying with all his might to look like a rock, that, 
intention of taking up her permanent night-quarters in the | after much softening, had exhibited a miaute fissure. “ My 
Chamber Perilous, as holding out the chance ot another en- degr, you will speak.” 

“ 


counter with the marauder, who, ma’amselle flattered herself, 


feelings must ever give way to yours, Henry,” said 


had already had reason to respect her arm. Such influence | Mrs. Blackacre, burning to embrace them both. “Since you 
had the little lady, by dint of her combined | ey and sweet- | command——” 


ness, gained by this time over the heads o 
neither of them thought of opposing her intention. 


the family, that} But the stiffness was so translucent, that not one of the 


party could longer preserve their gravity. There was a. 


“Time was,” observed Mr. Blackacre to his wife, when| roar ! 


they were alone, “ when I did not half like that little gover- 
ness of yours. Of late, it really seems as if one could not get 
on without her. So gentle, sv self-denying, so considerate. 
What a creature it is! Talk 
me of Maids of Saragossa! Bah!” 

“ Her touch on the piano,” began his wife— 


“ Her touch on the trigger,” chuckled Mr. Blackacre. And | “ Good, sir. 
he sighed, for his wife did not laugh, and he missed the cheery 


rejoinder: 
“Ha. ha, ha! Good, sir—good /” 


“TI don’t know how it is, my dear,” resumed the poor gen- 
tleman. “Perhaps it's the worry of this thing; but I fear I 


“ Well, my dear,” said the stern father-in-law, wiping the 
tears of laughter from his eyes, “ you are the first woman I 
have met with, who kept her husband in the cupboard among 


of Joans of Arc! Bosh! Tell) the spoons! Perhaps you thought it was but adding one to 


the number !” ' 
“Ha, ha, ba!” roared Charley, looking round exultingly. 
Good !” 


——_-_>a>__—_ 


THE LEADING FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND. 


THE MURKAYS OF ATHOLE (CONCLUDED). 


am growing dull and slow. My memory—wit, if you like it} John Murray, first Marquis of Athole, was for many years 


—somewhat faila me. 1 find myself less quick, less, h 


py in| one of the most devoted friends of the Duke of Lauderdale. 


ry 

retort than formerly. The table does not roar when ri have | He supported him in all his measures, and with his relative, 
every right to expect it. Perhaps, when Charley returns, I| Sir Robert Murray, of Cockpool, were among those most in 
shall pluck up again. lis wit seems the touchstone, as it} confidence with the Duke, uatil the influence of another Mur- 


were, of mine.” 


“1 think, my love, there is one who fully appreciates every- 
Lome: but I have| having in 1672 extorted in one week £1,900 in fines from 


thing you say—ma’amselle. She rarely 


ray led ultimately to the complete estrangement of Lauder- 
date from all his former friends. Burnet accuses Athole of 


often noticed her eyes twinkle and her lip curl at any clever | Nonconformists, when Lauderdale, in resentment at their not 
remark of yours, just like dear]Charley’s,” said Mrs. Black-} applying to him under the new Indulgence, had commenced 


a fresh campaign against his former co-Teligionists. When 


acre. 
“No; but have you?” cried her husband, brightening visi-| there was an attempt made to reconcile Argyll and Lauder- 
bly. “ She’s a nice, good girl, as Ps as she is brave, and | dale, it was the influence of Athole (whose hatred of the 


as clever as she is good. And 
ter.” —-= - 


“ What do you wish, my dear?” 
Her husband looked at her, but did not reply. 
Mrs. Blackacre smiled mysteriously, 


I wisi—well, no mat-| Campbells and their chief was intense) that broke off the ne- 


gotiation. He was sent by Lauderdale in 1672 to endeavour 
to persuade the Duke of Hamilton to remit his opposition to 
the Government, and Burnet, who was present at the inter- 
view, gives us a report of it which reflects little credit on 


“Shall I tell you a little secret, [lenry ?—Do you kuow that | Athole’s patriotism. He assured Hamilton that there was a 


I think—I rather think—now, don’t be vexed, my love—we | settled d to have no more Parliaments in England. The} i 


can’t help these things—tha’ there has been, there was, in 


King would be master, and would be no longer curbed by a 


short, there is, a little predilection, in a quarter that shall be| House of Commons. He also set forth the great advantages 


nameless, in favour of a party I will not mention. 
“ [ have not the slightest doubt of such a phenomenon ex- 


that Scotland, more particularly the t nobility, might 
find by striking in heartily with the King’s designs, =t in 


isting, my dear,” said Mr. Blackacre, laughing. “ But| making him absolute in England. Although Hamilton ex- 


where?” 
“ Frankly, then—Charley, and—and ms’amselle.” 
“a Ma'ams ” 
“TI am certain our boy loves her,” continued his w' 
ay, * but he is so fond of you, deat, apd has sugh @ 
your -——" 


= t repugnance to these ideas, yet with his 

lution he allowed himself ultimately to be persuaded in- 
to withdrawing for that session his opposition to the Govern- 
ment. Athole indeed seems to have been not unskilful ne- 
, and to have been a man of more ability than Lord 


rather than decisive and 


rompt action, and he 
cordingly when the latter | Pree 


ne of conduct became the 
Burnet has some curious illustrative anecdoig, 
this period. Thus when 
persecutor and informer against the Covenanters, who 
quarrelled with Lauderdale, was endeavouring to ' 
with Hamilton, Kincardine, and Athole by “ 
dence against his former employer, it w: thole’s 
which led to the final discrediting of that infamous map, & 
had presented a paper to Athole, embodying 
against Lauderdale, but owing to Burnet's representation q 
the character of Carstairs himself his offer was slighted by th 
confederate Lords, and Burnet having informed the King y 
Carstairs’ treachery, Lauderdale taxed him with it. Carstag, 
thereupon denied it all, but said that Hamilton and 
dine had pressed him to make such an accusation. 
on this sent for Carstairs, charged him with all! this 
dealing, and drew him near a closet where he had put tm 
witnesses. Carstairs said that somebody had discovered 
matter to the Duke of Lauderdale, taat he was now 
point of making his fortune, and that if the Dake of 
dale grew to be his enemy he was undone. After the 
of Athole had thus drawn everything from him he 
King with his two witnesses, and the paper that Carstairs ba 
formerly put into his hand. Carstairs was then with iy, 
King, and was with many imprecations justifying his char 
he wy 


his conduct durin 


against the two lords, but he was confounded w 
Lore Athole. The last public act of Lauderdale’s, in whig 
Athole co-operated, was the 
on the western counties in 1678, when, as Burnet says « mons to. 
Marquis of Athole, to show his greatness, sent pyity , 

Immediately afterwards, however, he appeared at Court, 
conjunction with Hamilton and the greater part of the Sy, 
tish nobility, complainin, 


uartering of a Highland 


us, that of Elizabeth Murray, 


of great beauty. “She had studied,” says Burnet, “not 


her ends. She had 


of. Cromwell,” continues the Bishop, “ was ce: 
of ber, and she took care to entertain Bi 


ance, and there was a balf-intellectual, half-sen' 
tation between them, which was put an end to 


giving herself out as much more in’ 


in the contest, Athole was deprived of the Justice- 
President of the Parliament of 1681. 


enemy, and the nearest great p 


mily resentment against the Campbells in a very d 


entered into the plans of 


last asked for, and obtained twenty-four hours’ delay. 
dee would not acquiesce in this, but took horse, 
pitated the crisis, and 
remained inactive and 








y is willing to admit, Still his talent was for intrigue 
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seals 
g of Lauderdale’s mad and oppres ose of 
the G 
The influence which had interposed between Athole wi » be 
Lauderdale and broken off their friendship was, Burnet taj keep the 
Countess of Dysart, and widoy niles sot 
of Sir Lionel Tollemache, whom Lauderdale had mam wracts its 
after the death of his first wife. This extraordinary wong \enach, 
was the daughter of Mr. William Murray, the confidential y 4s lhe re 
tendant of Charles I, who played an important but ambiguoy under 8 
art during the Civil War, and had been designated by the lowers, @ 
ing to the earldom of Dysart. William Murray claimed; mitted i 
descant from Patrick Murray, the ancestor of thé cadet howe wo open | 
of Ochtertyre. His eldest daughter and heiress, Etizabeth, wig to Edint 
was recognized in the title of Countess of Dysart, was 4 w. Mackay 
man of extraordinary learning and power of wit, as well y this im] 
resch th 
divinity and history, but mathematics and philosophy. ge le siege 
was violent in everything she set about—a violent friend, ty be was j 
a much more violent enemy. She had a restless ambitin, sad the 
lived at @ vast expense, and was ravenously covetous, wi Dundee 
would have stuck at nothing by which she might comps cause o! 
blemishes of another kind which & Athole t 
seemed to despise, and to take little eare of the decencies ¢ = 
her sex. She had been early in a correspondence with Lai Ma 
Lauderdale that had given occasion to censure. When & sulpiDg 
was prisoner after Worcester fight she made him believe k May 6, | 
was in great danger of his life, and that she saved it by be Mam daughie 
intrigues with Cromwell, which was not a little taken notiy = 
tne 
m in it, till be His sec 
what was said upon it, broke it off.” It is to be observed thy ae of Gen 
Burnet’s words do not support the charge of improper tes Greys, i 
tions between Cromwell and Lady Dysart, for he afterwans saccessi 
says that upon his hesitating to visit the latter, under the im the 15it 
pression of her being in a wrong position with Laudertk, Viscous 
he was satistiec by Sir Robert Murray assuring him “thi fay Tilemo 
in that converse between them besides: iam of bis 
o doubt Cromwell was much struck by Prison | 
ber power of mind recommended by such a personal aeul. 
vimental St Anne's 
y tbe pub 
the lady endeavouring to make capital out of it for oe died in 
timate. This woman, wh fy mately 
had obtained complete ascendency over Lauderdale, at lat ‘6, ple 
broke off his friendship with Athole, and the Duke prevailisg by Kin 
Genera more, ¥ 
ship, though he retained his other offices, and officiated w Sine! 
On Argyll’s invasion in 1681 Athole, as his most determinel Hi August 
roprietor, was invested with Damas. 
again-t him, and occupied In Castle, 0s Marray 
the deteat of the Earl Athole is accused of indulging his fy Hj House 
manner, executing them without trial and de the 
of James VIL. (LL. of England) be bs 
the Order of the Thistle bestowed on bim, in 1687, and w# 
one of the secret committee in whom the administration ¥# la I 
lodged. But on the success of the Revolution of '89 Atboe HI Christi 
changed his course, and being probably alarmed at the cou Hy stately 
quences it Argyll regained his power, paid bis court to Wi Hi wonde 
lam of Orange at London. William, however, received bit Hi ligion. 
coldly, and Athole then turned again to the Jacobite patty, 
who wanting a leader of social position on the desertion pe 
amilton, put Athole forward as their candids Ti is alto, 
of the Convention of Estates at Edinburgt Hi know: 
y & majority of forty votes, and he the centur 
aadee and the other Jacobites, * tion. 
cording to which their section of the Convention was & & In ti 
cede to Stirling, and Athole offered to convoy them and p? Hi Malta 
tect them with a large force of his Highlanders, But wh Hi of Ro, 
the moment for action came, the old intriguer faltered, and# laTr 
; profits 
80 prec: HA cribes 
ve it quite another Athol Hl — his, 
lute, while the variot 
ions 0 
there. 
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ouse at Edinburgh and from his castle i 
- - d by quitting the country to which he w 
every te of duty and honour at the very crisis 
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stole away to England, settled himself at Bath, 


nded 
Mer notice 


MrT 


ntation gM is cone to Eogland—who did not know what to do.” 
sed by ty iocipality, left 
e King neral lean 
Oarsta James,” for they 
d Kine tof MacCallam More’s restoration.” 
Athol uis would have sent 2,000 
18 douty ME Bat wat 
d put tw iat the conduct of his followers was as irresolute and incou- 
tue 
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sistent 28 his Own. While they were waiting for some inci- 
ion of his wishes they were called to arms at once by tw 
iesders, citherof whom might with some show of reason cl 
w be considered as the representative of the absent chief— 
Lord Murray,* the Marquis’s eldest son, who was married to 
s daughter of the Duke of Hamilton, and declared for King 
William :—Stewart of Ballenach or Ballochin, the Marquis’s 
confidential agent, and a member of the old Stewart family, 
whied the Athole properties and diguities before 
came by female descent to the Murray family, who de- 
cared for King James. The people knew not which sum- 
gonsto obey. ‘The most important military post in Athole 
was Blair Castle. The house which now bears chat name is 
pot distinguished by any 8 riking peculiarity from other coun- 
seats of the aristocracy. The old building was a lofty 
wwer of rade architecture, which commanded a vale watered 
by the Garry. The walls would have offered very little re- 
asance to a battering ram, but were quite strong enough to 
the herdsmen of the Grampians in awe. About five 
niles south of this stronghold the valley of the Garry con- 
tracts itself into the celebrated glen of Killekrankie.” “ Bal- 
jenach, at the head of a body of vassals, who considered him 
us he representative of the Marquis, occupied Blair Castle” 
adera commission from Dundee. Murray, with 1,200 fol- 
lowers, appeared befure the walls, and demanded to be ad- 
nitted into the mansion of his family. The garrison refused 
wopen the gates. Messages were sent off Co besiegers 
w Edinburgh and by the besieged to Lochaber, and both 
Mackay and Dundee hastened to take measures tor securing 
this important position. Dundee’s forces were the first to 
wach the spot, and on their approach Lord Murray broke up 
ibe siege and retreated within the pass of Killekrankie, where 
be was joined soon after by Mackay and the Williamite forces, 
sod the battle which ensued decided the fate of Seotland. 
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n the moun-| native of the Indies of Peru and of New Spain, where the 
as bound by | Spaniards call it “ the flower of the five wounds” (flor de las 
of her fate. | cinco llagas), and it had clearly been designed by the most 
all Scotland was waiting with impatience and | merciful and powerful Creator of the world, in order that it 
o which army bis numerous retainers would be ar- | might help, in due time, toward the conviction and conver- 
and | sion of the heathen people among whom it grows. “In due 
to drink the waters.” Dundee vouchsafed no fur- | time,” writes Bosio; for its mysteries were shrouded from all 
of this proceeding than the following :—“ Atbole | ordinary observers, since the flower kept always the form of 
“ His | a bell (campanella), only opening so fer as this while the sun 
without a head, was divided against itself. | was above the horizon, and shrinking back at night within 
ing of the Athole men was towards King | its five protecting leaves, in which state it looks like an un- 
“ were not likely to be pleased by the pros-| opened rose. Bosio, however, gives a drawing of it fully 
One word from the| expanded, for the satisfaction of all pious readers, “ who 
claymores to the Jacobite side. | may thus have the consolation of contemplating in it the pro- 
word he would not speak, and the consequence was | found marvels of its, and of our Own, Creator. And it may 


it thus shut up and protected, as though to indicate that the 


aim | to remain hidden from the heathen people of these countries 


only takes this form when expanding or fading. 


well be that, in His infinite wisdom, it pleased Him to create 
wonderful mysteries of the cross, and of His Passion, were 


until the time preordained by His Highest Majesty.” 

The perpetual bell-like shape of the flower is an error. It 
But it is by 
no means the greatest of Bosio’s pleasing delusions. The 
figure he gives us of the passion-flower shows the crown of 
thorns twisted and plaited, the three nails, and the column of 
the flagellation, just as they appear on so many ecclesiastical 
shields and banners. Either the Jesuits and Augustinians of 
Mexico must have been very indifferent draughtsmen, or they 
did not hesitate to assist the marvels of the flower by a little 
traveller's licence. Bosio proceed to describe it. “ The up- 
per petals,” he says, “are tawny (di color leonato) in Peru ; 
in New Spain, they are white, tinged with rose.” (This, no 
doubt, refers to distinct species.) “ The filaments above re- 
semble a blood coloured fringe, as though suggesting the 
scourge with which Our Blessed Lord was tormented. The 
columa rises in the middle. ‘The nails are above it. The 
crown of thorns encircles the column ; and ‘ close in the cen- 
tre of the flower, from which the column rises, is a portion of 
a yellow colour, about the size of a reale, in which are five 
spots or stains of the hue of blood, evidently setting forth the 
five wounds received by Our Lord on the cross.’ The col- 





our of the column, the crown, and the nails, is a clear green 
(verde chiara). The crown itself is surrounded by a kind of 
veil, or very five hair, of a violet colour (di color pavonazzo), 
the filaments of which number seventy-two, answering to the 
number of thorns with which, according to tradition, Our 
Lord’s crown was set; and the leaves of the plant, abundant 
and beautiful, are shaped like the head of a lance or pike, re- 
ferring, no doubt, to that whigh pierced the side of Our Sa- 
viour whilst they are marked beneath with round spots, sig- 






—— 


believe that in the’flower of this plant are to be seen all. the 
marks of Our Saviour’s Passion, and‘ therefore call it Flos 
Passionis .... and all as true as the sea burnes; which you 
may well perceive by the true figure, taken to the life, of the 
plant.” Parkinson proposed to call it Clematis Virginiana, 
the Virgin climber; p&rtly with reference to the province 
from which it came, and partly (as the province itself 
had been named)-in honour of the “bright occidental 
star,” Queen Elizabeth, the glories of whose reign were still 
freshly remembered. But the Fior della Passione has retain- 
ed its Italian name, and much of itsearly significance. It has 
been accepted, especially in recent church decoration, asa 
worthy companion of the rose and the lily—sacred symbols 
from the most ancient times; and the New World bas thus 
contributed her share towards the wreaths of sculptured 
flowers that garland shaft and capital in the temples of the 
Old. 





dipectinneane 
SAVAGE CUSTOMS 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

Especially that of After-Dinner Speaking. 

The miseries of human !ife, says the philosopher, are few 
indeed which laws can cause or cure ; but he does not venture 
to include Custom. The necessity of doing the usual thing— 
that is, of following the precedents laid down by the great 
mass of society, who unhappily are-neither wise nor witty 
—adds very much: to those evils to which flesh is heir. The 
dull man makes a great point of fully attiring himselfin black 
broad-cloth, in order to dine with fourteen other dull men 
upon a mid-summer night; the sixteenth man, whom (taking 
& generous average) we will suppose to be a sensible person 
has to do the like. It takes a man of genius resolutely to 
refuse to put himself to this inconvenience, even where only 
men are concerned. If there are ladies in the case, he re- 
grets the circumstance, but of course attires himself accordingly. 

In the very hottest noontide of July, there is not a gentle- 
man in England who dare walk down Regent Street in the 
wide-awake, or other head-covering adapted to the state 
of the thermometer, which he wears everywhere else except 
in London. 

Nobody who dines, as a guest, in Belgrave Square ventures 
to ask one of those ridiculous footmen—with the flour in their 
hair (though not, of course, a camelia, a8 is the case with his 
lovely and accomplished neighbour)—for a glasa of table- 
i — he may prefer it to all the vintages of France 
and 

There is more than one club in Pall Mall where it is held 
indecorous to bring a pipe into the smoking-room, the so- 
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Dundee conquered, but Dundee also fell, and with him the 
cme of King James. bus the irresolute character of 
Athole may be said to have been the proximate cause of the A 
ification’ of Scotland under the Revolution Government. | figured in Spain in the same year, no 
Marquis himself resided in retirement (though not ab- | #€M 88 yet to have reached Europe. 
saining from intrigues with the exiled Court) till bis death, works of Bosio and of the “ingenious” persons of Bologna U 
May 6, 1708.* He married Lady Amelia Sophia Stanley, third caused amonz the botanists and theologians of Italy, eoon| he had died of sun-stroke at Hong Kong, one can imagine 
daughter of James, seventh Earl of Derby, who was beheaded | brought about the introduction of the plant itself; and, before friends being requested to accept the information in that 
«Bolton. Through this match the barony of Strange and| ‘be year 1625, it had established itself, and blossomed, at form; but since it was Otherwise, why should I light my gas 
tie lordship of Marr afterwards came into the Athole family. Rome, in the gardens of Cardinal Odoardo Farnese, then the | two hours earlier than usual? It is surely not a subject for 
His second son, Lord Charles Murray, was Lieutenant-Colone! | ™08t distinguished patron of horticulture in Euro Tobias | an illumination. 
of General Dalzell’s regiment of Dragoons, now the Scots Aldinus, of Cesena, who was at once the keeper of the cardin-| It is not supposed, I believe, even by Mr. Darwin, that man 
Greys, in 1679, and Colonel in 1685, and Master of the Horse | ®!’s garden and his physician, describes the passion-flower ih a walked backwards, and only from long practice 
soccessively to the Princess Anne and Mary of Modena, Qn | iS account of the rarer plants in the Farnesian gardens | eventual attained to his present mode of p n. Why, 
the 15ch of August, 1686, he was created Earl of Dunmore, | (Rome, 1625). “ This,” he says, “is the famous plant sung by | then, in the presence of royalty, do we perform the stupid and 
Viscount Fincastle, and Lord Murray ot Blair, Moulin, and | Poets aud celebrated by orators, the plaut reasoned about by — pe evolution of “ backing” out of the room? It is 
Tilemot, and to the beirs male of his body. He was deprived a with the utmost subtlety, praised by physicians | surely a poor compliment to Majesty to credit it with such 
of his offices at the Revolution, and in 1692 committed to | {or its marvellous virtues, sought for eagerly by the sick, little sense as to be pleased with so awkward a manwuvre. 
prison with Middleton for plotting against William’s Govern-| W°Ddered at by theologians, and venerated by all pious | How wonderful that folks who do such things every day— 
aeot. He was restored to Royal favour and his seat in| Christians.” Its native Indian name was “maracot;” from | and at night with lighted candles in their hands—could not 
Anne's reign, and was one of the’ Committee for examining | ee likeness of the fruit to a small ar peepee it was some-| keep their countenances when the Siamese ambassadors ap- 
the public accounts in 1704. He supported the Union, and | mes called “ granadilla; but in Italy it was usually known proached the steps of the throne upon all-fours! Such a 
died in 1710. His second son, William, who became ulti- | %% “Fior della Passione,” the name which it has retained | proceeding was surely far more fitting, since the apparent ob- , 
mately third Earl of Dunmore, engaged in the Rebellion of | ‘nroughout Europe. Aldinus, a man of tcience as well as a} ject of both sorts of courtiers is to degrade themselves to the 
6, pleaded guilty to a charge of treason, and was pardoned | “ Pious Christian,” gives a very beautiful and accurate engrav- level of the beasts. 
ty King George. His son, George, the fourth Earl of Dun-| ing of the flower; and then, setting aside many of Bosio’s How blind, however, we can be to our own absurditier, 
more,was Governor of New York and of Virginia, from marvels, he proceeds to show “ what theologians may really | while intolerant of those of our neighbours, was never more 
which latter colony he was compelled to retire on board a| find in it.” p clearly shown than on a late occasion, when a learned—and 
stip of war in James River, and finally to quit the coast in| “ The nails on the top are represented so exactly that no- what is much better, a generally sensible—Judge found fault 
August, 1776. He was afterwards Captain-General of the Ba-| thing more perfect can be imagined. They are sometimes | With a Quaker for keeping his head covered in court. Con- 
tama. The seventh and present Earl, Charles Adolphus | three, sometimes four in number; and there is a difference of | ceive a gentleman in # horse-hair wig eighteen inches long, 
Murray, is a Lieutenant in the Scots Fusiliers; site in the | Opinion as to the number of nails used in fasteniag Our Lord | and @ red 1 ay which has to be held up for him if he would 
House of Lords as Baron Dunmore, and is in politics a|to thecross.” (Only there are occasionally five nails, and no| Walk, finding fault with a man’s hat/ How a Judge is 
Conservative. theologian has ever pr d for this ber.) “In the | dressed, however, is a matter os between himself and 
. open flower they are twisted, and marked with dark blood-| the criminal classes, and I believe their chief objection to him 
like spots, as if they had been already removed from the cross. | is his wearing an article of apparel which is certainly not 
fhe small undeveloped seed-vesse! may be compared to the | Often seen within doors—namely, a Black Cap. 
sponge full of vinegar offered to Our Lord. The star-form of| For my part, I have only to ask why — | aryewr en 
the haif-opened flower may represent the star of the wise} ‘il come into my drawing-room with ac -hat tucked 
men; but the five petals, fully opened, the five wounds, The| under their arms? If they are afraid of it being stolen, ifleft 
base of the ovary is the column of the flagellation. The fila-| below stairs, why do they not bring up their great-coats also ? 
ments represent the scourges spotted with blood, and the| Are Gidusses so very rare that they are thus offered to the in- 
purple circle on them is the crown of thorns, blood covered. | Spection of the ladies of my fa f like a Jack-in-the-Box ; 
he white petals symbolise the purity and brightness of Our | OF is it that these persons are ul to join in polite conver- 
Lord, and his white robe. The ‘corniculata folia,” the sub-| sation without having something to “ fiddle” with ? Suppose 
petals, white inside and green without, figure hope and purity, | 1 was to bring up my umbrella, and amuse myself by open- 
and are sharply pointed, as if to indicate the ready eagerness | ing and shutting tat! 
with which each one of the faithful should embrace and ‘bat the greatest nuisance I have to complain of with which 
consider the mysteries of the Passion. The leaves of the| society has saddled us, without the least necessity, is the 
whole plant are set on singly, for there is one| custom of after-dinner speeches. In the case of ministers and 
God, but are triply divided, for there are Three Persons. The | public characters who.are asked to dinner by committees, it 
plant itself would climb toward heaven, but cannut do so | 1s all very well; are (in one way or another) paid to 
without support. So the Christian, whose nature it is to| speak, and the people who meet them like to hear them. It 
climb, demands constant assistance. Cut down, it readily | is a strange taste to wish to receive information so immedi 
springs up again, and whoever holds the mysteries of the Pas- | ately after food, but Iam of a catholic temper, and have not 
sion in his heart cannot be hurt by the evil world. Its fruit| the least objection to the mistakes of my fellow-creatures so 
is sweet and delicate, and the Passion of Our Lord brings|long as they do not affect myself. But unfortunately this 
*| sweet and delectable fruit to us.” matter does affect me. 

But after all, says Aldinus, although the plant and flower} When more than eighteen people (of the male sex) dine to- 
may be thus explained, so much mystery can hardly be dis- | gether (for to do society justice, nobody is now permitted to 
covered in it, “ nisi per vim,” without a certain viol For | propose a toast at a private party), there is always a chance 
the cross, the chief emblem of the Passion, does not appear |of somebody rising “ with on of the chair,” and 
at all. There are sometimes five nails, and there is no med making me uncomfortable. Now, why does he do that? Is 

It is probable that the first passion-flower seen in England | he aware that with the exception of Mr. Bright, Mr. Glad- 


nifying the thirty pieces of silver.” 
Such is Bosio’s account of this most “ stupendous” flower. | genteel.” 

He had never seen it; and although it was described and| If my uncle dies at St. Petersburgh, I am obliged to impart 

lants or seeds of it] the intelligence to the population of the metropolis by 

ut the stir which the] pulling down my dining-room blinds in Baker Street, a 

chamber which is not well lightéd at the best of times. If 


ciety (of whom five sixths are pipe-smokers) being “so very 







































BOSIO’S STUPENDOUS FLOWER. 

In Lockhart’s story of Valerius (now too little read), 
Christian maided is described as gathering, in the garden ; a 
sately Roman villa, a certain flower which symbolised in a 
wonderful manner some of the deepest mysteries of her re- 
ligion. No doubt the passion-flower is intended; but, al- 
oe it would be difficult to find an error in the classical 
é of Valerius, the introduction of this mysterious flower 
isallogether an anachronism. The passion-flower was not 
known in Europe un‘il the beginning of the seventeenth 
pom when its first appearance created an extreme sensa- 


In the year 1610, Jacomo Bosio (historian of the Knights of 
Malta, and uncle of the better known Antonio Bosio, author 
of Roma Soterranea) published at Rome his vast folio entitled 
la Trionfante e pd sa Croce, a work “ very pleasant and 
Profitable to all good Christians.” It contemplates and des- 
cribes the cross of Our Lord from all possible points of view 
“historical, antiquarian, mystical ; and has much to say of 
Various atations of it impressed on the different divis- 

ile a io was at — on it 

ugustizian friar, named Emman 

Villegas, a native of the city of Mexico. He brought 
With him, and showed to Bosio, the drawing of a flower so 
marvellously amazing—si stupendo e maraviglioso—that 
Bosio was for some time in doubt whether it would be pra- 
deat to mention it at all in his book—* parendomi cosa tanto 
per cosi dire, e tanto straordinaria.” But, in the 
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and mean time, man “ ” was not brought from Italy, but was introduced by some of| stone, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Dickens, there are not half a 
nountaiss HF habitants of Neo wy net A ELT a our own adventurers, Virginie. At any cate, the Incar- | dozen men in England who can say anything extempore worth 
gnificane? HF eriptions. eer oe Jesuits, who happened to be in| 2%*® & Virginian species, is that figured by John Parkinson, | hearing ; or does he sup that he is one of those six? Do 
ost fickle, confirmed all the marvels of the flower: and certain | °¢ of the earliest English botanists, in his “ Paradisus ter- | I, or anybody present ( though we may madly rap the table 
the Ss Dominicans at Bologna engraved and published a drawing | "es*tis,® garden of all sorts of pleasant flowers, which our | With the handles of our dessert-knives), care three farthings 
pobite it, accompanied by the and “ ingenious compen English ayre will permit to be nursed up.” The first edition | for what he thinks upon the subject he has chosen to dilate 
Lamy 4 tions” of many learned and accomplished persons. Bosio, | ‘his very curious book, which gives us a complete picture | upon, even at his best ; or does hé that, gorged with 
respect ore, saw clearly that it was his duty to give it to the of the English garden at the beginning of the seventeenth | food and drink, he is in a better condi than for ex- 
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World as the most marvellous example of the croce trionfante | C°2°U7Y Was published in 1629; and it men y Ly these commonplace ideas of his! If he really be- 
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d hitherto discovered Master Parkinsor’s sturdy Protestantism w “ ieves what he says, namely, that “ he feels it his duty to get up 
d ht; ng A aan op theadit thé subtleties” of Basle. "This brave and too mech dssines ya fow words, &c..” he deserves indeed, consignment to. 
1 of Pe of Our Lord, as the great mysteries of His Passion It is 8 flower,” he tells us, “the surpassing delight of all flowers,” | !unatic asylum, and a strait-wastcoat to keep him quiet in the 
ihe Paci ———__ ~_ Tt is ®)« maketh a tripartite show of colours, most delightful ;” and|cab. But the fact is, he is lying, and he knows it. While he 

” «'Some| talks about his want of eloquence (when we all cry “ No, 


Rot Hill Burton says, Lord James Murray, 
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is, bet Gib eee see is “ of a comfortabell sweet scent, very ‘ 
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eentntat superstitious Jesuits,” he goes on, “ ar yy make men!no”), he in his heart believes himself to be # Kossuth in that 
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respect. He is a foolish, vain, impertinent, false man. Why 
is thepleasant conversation of my next neighbour (who has 
read my works, I find and likes them) to be totally inter- 
rupted, and silence to be proclaimed for this ridiculous cox- 
comb, who happens to have the gift of talking on his hind- 
legs! I protest against it, in the name of those down-trodden 
—s who are forced to cry, “ Hear, hear” with their lips, 
while their minds are full of bitterness and contempt. Who 
wants to hear what he has to say about tle Queen and the 
Royal Family, and the Memory of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort! Who cares whether he approves or not of 
the institutions of the Army and Navy! Who feels the 
slightes! interest in the fact, that this fellow can lay his hand 
upon his heart while he patronises the Church of England ; 
or what member of that establishment would not, on the 
whole, be rather pleased than not to find that such a stick 
was a Dissenter! Why these enlogies upon the House of 
Peers, for instance, as though they had departed from us that 
afternoon, and were never more to be heard of, save upon 
this momentous occasion !—whicb is, unhappily, far from being 
the case. It is my belief that if there were no after-dinner 
speeches, the Conservative party would find themselves great 
guiners; it is impossible to listen long without feeling some 
disgust at the innocent ot jects of such misplaced panegyrics. 
Why should not “ Vaccination and may it take,” be proposed 
with as much reason as “the Bench of Bishops!’ For my 
own part, [ admire both institutions, but I don’t want to hear 
Mr. Anybody'’s views upon them immediately after dinner. 
Do let us stop it, do. 
Let some public testimonial be subscribed for at once, and 
resented to that Venezuelan envoy, who, at a dinner at the 
ansion House, in December last, returned thanks for the 
Foreign Ambassadors in these remarkable words : “ God save 
the Queen.” It was mentioned by way of apology, that that was 
the unly sentence in the English tongue with which his Excel- 
lency was acquainted. But surely there was no necessity for 
any such excuse. Was not his observation pregnant with 
piety, with loyalty, and with brevity, which is the soul of 
wit? Was it not secure of the adhesiun of those present? 
Did it not carefully steer clear of all things that could com- 
yee or embarrass his government at home ?- Finally, was 
t not infinitely preferable to the most ornate and studied 
oration which should attempt to describe those outlandish 
parts from which he hailed, on the situation of which in the 
map not a F RG.S. presert could probably have set his fia- 
er; and about the “ reciprocal feelings ot amily” entertained 
y whose inhabitants the Lord Mayor and his guests must 
have taken an exceptional quantity of liquor if they believed 
one word. 

Again, should not something be done to rescue from obli- 
vion the name of that Australian landed proprietor who reso- 
lutely refused to open his lips at a public dinner given in his 
honcur at the capital, and designed as a tribute to Endeavour 
and Perseverance, as exemplified in his own rise from a very 
humble rank. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “ what you have said is doubtless 
true, and certainly agreeable, but I never made but one speech 
in my life before any large number of people, and short as it 
was, the result was so unfortuuate, that I made up my mind 
never to make another.” Upon cross-examination, it turned 
out that be alluded to his own trial at the Old Bailey about 
half a century ago, and that the speech he had made was: 
“ Not guilty, my Lord ;” in spite of which he had been tran- 
sported for life. 

Unbappily, it is not wortely who has the moral courage 
to decline to make an exhibition of himself, just because his 
health is proposed, or because he finds himseif suddenly made 
spokesman, by some pestilent feliow, to return thanks for 
somebody else. Suppose, while the folks were assembling 
before dinner, some guest had been requested to utter a few 
remarks about nothing particular at the top of his voice, is it 
likely be would have done it? Would he not have replied 
with asperity : “Sir, I have nothing to say on the subject you 
mention, and certainly nothing worth the attention of this 
large and respectable company.” Aod is it to be imagined 
that this poor fellow is in a more intelligent condition after 
dinner than before. Wine may give a man audacity, but it 
has been justly remarked that it is the enemy which he puts 
into his mouth to steal away bis brains. 

The classes of people to whom the savage custom of after- 
dinner speaking is due are two—first, the Proposers of Healtbs, 
who are, of course, the origin of the evil, and deserve the 
greatest obloquy ; and, secondly, the Returners of Thanks, 
who, as “ accessories after the fact,” are almost as culpable, 
and without whose connivance, the nuisance could nas exist. 
The former have naturally, or think they have, what is vul- 
garly called the Gift of the Gab, and seize upon every oppor- 
tunity to exhibit it. The professional after-dinner speaker— 
the fellow who never misses a chance of “ asking the permis- 
sion of his friend in the chair, &c.”—feels the same sort oi 
craving, I fancy, as the drunkard for spirits, and exhibits the 
like hideous relish for his pleasure: he moistens his lips be- 
fore commencing, loosens bis cravat, pushes his chair well 
back, and gives a short sharp bow, which one wishes would 
crick bis beck, As there is no reason which we can see why 
he should have got upon bis legs, so there is none that Ae can 
see why be should sit down. ords, unfortanately, do not 
fail him (although be often tells as they do), and what, I dare 
say, be calls his thoughts, are the merest platitudes and com- 
mon places. 

You may know how du)l he is by the fact, tha’ if he bap- 
pens to deliver himself of the smallest jokeling, which in bis 
ordinary conversation we should pass over in silence, and the 
charitable hope that such a thing would not occur again, it is 
received with the most uproarious applause. It is such a re- 
lief to laugh, to rap the t.ble (since we cannot hit Aim), to do 
anything, in ehort, instead of listening to his hackneyed 
tropes, which fall like the ceaseless “ drip, drip, drip” of wa- 
ter (so popular with the Holy Inquisition) upoa the tortured 
brain. When Boanerges bas done, too, we, of course, break 
out into an ecstasy, the cause of which his vanity causes him 
to utterly misconstrue. Our mock-applause, in fact, is the 
garbage on which he feeds; it strengthens all that is capable 
of strength within him—that is, it gives bica wind and words 
—and no sooner has it subsided, than he gets up again, smirk- 
ing and smiling, to inform us that he has made a sad omissi 


Nine of this man’s hearer: out of every ten earnestly wish 
that he spoke nothing but Venezuelan; but John Smith him- 
self is almost moved to hv rl a decanter at him. He, poor fel- 
low, belongs to the No. 2 class of after-dinner speakers, and 
has no gift of the gab whatever. It is just as cruel and 
cowardly to compel that worthy and inoffensive person to 
speak in public, as it would be to a-k a blind man what he 
thinks of the rainbow. Boanerges knows this very well; the 
forthcoming exhibition wil! afford the better foil to his own 
oratorical performance. There is a long and painful pause. 
The real tact is, that Smith, being asensible person, is search- 
ing for an idea that may be worth the attention of the com- 
pany; or having found, is clothing it with any scanty gar- 
ment of words that he can lay his hand on. A violent 
rapping of the table, intended to encourage him, puts idea 
and words alike to flight; but he rises iu obedience to the 
call, and stammers and staggers through a few involutions 
and repetitions, unt!] he judges that his tormentors must bo 
satisfied, when he sits down sorry to have made such a fool 
of himself. To all persons of sensitive and kindly natures, he 
has afforded unmixed pain; to others, amusement; and to 
Boanerges, triumph. If it is really essential that Mr. John 
Smith’s health (or anybody's) should Le proposed at all, let 
the victim have due notice; almost every man can compose, 
in the quiet of his chamber, a few fitting remarks, and learn 
them by heart; repeating them to himself, if he pleases, with 
appropriate action, in the silent watches of the night, or at 
other periods whea removed from the public eye. He will 
thus be, doubtless, made rather uncomfortable for a few days, 
and will certainly not enjoy the dinner after which the 
honour in question is to be conferred upon bim (if you sit 
next him, you will hear a low recitative between the courses, 
which is the rehearsal of the coming speech) : but, at all events, 
be will not lose his self-respect, or give an opportunity for 
malignant joy to Boanerges. 

When, however, any wortby gentleman may not happen to 
have received this warning, and finds himself called upon to 
“ return thanks” upon a sudden, without the de quoi, 1 beg 
to recommend the following brief formula, first heard from 
the lips of a certain mathematician of my acquaintance, any 
cne of whose thoughts would supply Boanerges with ideas for 
life, but whose words are not winged. 

“ Gentlemen,” s»id he, when his health was proposed at his 
own feilowship-dinner, “a morbid desire for originality pre- 
vents me from saying that This is the proudest moment of my 
life ; and it does not occur to me to say any’ hing else.” 

If this reply was generally adopted, I think tbe savage cus- 
tom of after-dinner speaking at social meetings would be a 
good deal checked : let me recommend Mr. Smith to try it. 

For the gratification of my readers, I may add that this 
eheudtote Renstonter of his species is on the high road—for 
nobody bas to make “a charge” extempore—to be a Bishop ; 
and, in my opinion, he deserves nothing less than one day to 
write himself “ Cantuar.” 

—_——>——_—_ 


FATHER IGNATIUS. 


As this name frequently occurs in our extracts from English 
papers, the reader will be interested in a sketch of his personal 
character and career. A volume has just been published in Lon- 
don, with this title: “Life of Father Ignatius, of St. Paul, Pas- 
tionist (The Hon. and Rev. George Spencer). —-" ebiefly 
from his Autobiography, Jourual, and Letters. By the Rev. 
Father Pius a - Passionist.”” What follows isa review 
of the work.—Zd. Alb. 


Just about the time when the flighty deacon, commonly 
known as Brother Ignatius of Norwich, was ordering his 
monkish dress and putting a razor to his head, Father 
Ignatius of St, Paul—a man greatly superior to the Norfolk 
enthusiast in learning, intellect and social connections—was 
suddenly called away from a long and bootless career of toil, 
mortification and penance. Drawn with needless prolixit 
from egotistic note-books, and very deficient in ha pa ic 
art, this story of errors and self-imposed sufferings is ill calcu- 
lated to conciliate Anglican critics; but as a picture of a 
notably eccentric life, and as a reflection of a religious agita- 
tion that, even tothe most timid, has become an affair for 
ridicule rather than alarm, the book deserves perusal, For 
one person who will over-estimate it as the record of an 
earnest and amiable nature, nine readers will laugh aloud 
over its broadly comic scenes and the unconscious drolleries 
of its author. 

Thirty-five years have elapsed since the farmers of North- 
amptonshire and the aristocracy of England were stirred by 
the secession from the ranks of the Anglican clergy of the 
Hon. and Rev. George Spencer, rector of Brington, in North- 

ptonshire, and y gest son of that Earl Spencer who 
succeeded Lord Chatham as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
aud whose admiuistration was illustrated by the victories of 
St. Vincent, Camperdown, and the Nile. “To go over to 
Rome” bad not as yet become a fashion with unstable minds: 
aad the excitement which carried the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill was still at its height, when Mr. Spencer’s defection was 
spoken of in good society as an act of unparalleled and alto- 
gether unaccountable madness, and was a cause of vague 
terror to simple people who, living under the shadow of 
Althorp, were satisfied that the end of the world must be at 
band, since Anti-Christ bad contrived to deal so heavy a blow 
to a noble house. A comely and affable young man, the per- 
verted rector of Brington had from boyhood been a favourite 
with all persons dwelling near his father’s seat. Farmers 
could bear witness that Mr. George Spencer was a splendid 
shot; the buntsmen of the neighbouring country testified to 
the pluck, judgment »nd skill with which he rode to bounds ; 
every old woman of his parish had been charmed by his 
affability and munificence : by Cantabs and Etonians it was 
remembered that he had been popular at scliool and college, 
and had twice won a place in the first class at Trinity ex- 
aminations ; in London the high-born beauties of Almack’s, 
while they sighed over his spiritual lapse, allowed that he 
was a perfect walizer; at the clubs Lord Palmerston recalled 
to bis frends how, some eight or nine years before, after a 
bard run with Lord Derby’sstaghounds, ie had given George 
Spencer a seat in his carriage, for the journey back to Lon- 
don, and found him then and throughout the course of their 








in not propesiog a toast (here his voice sinks to what he be- 
lieves is Pathos, but it ought to be spelt with a B)—"a toast 
which he is sure that every one here present, whatever 
opinions he may hold, and whatever convictions he may ep- 
tertain, will driuk with the utmost pleasure and enthusiasm; 
@ toast such as will evoke not enly cheers from the lip, but 
the best wishes of our human hearts, &c. He will, however, 
detain us no longer; but, without further preface” {after this 
comes a long one), “ he will beg to propose—he dares say we 
have all anticipated him” [so we have: some of us think if’s 
« prey teh, the * New Reform Bill;” nobody is 
right]—“be only need mention the name of our estimable 
frienu here present, Mr. John Smith.” 


slight acq a most gentlemanlike young fellow; in 
clerical society it was stated, that on leaving Eton the aristo- 
cratic pervert had been the Bishop of London's pupil, that 
the Bishop bad directea bis education at ey and until 
the day of his ordination—moreover, that the Bishop had 
testified his esteem and affection for him by making him 
his chaplain. In every quarter there was some distinct testi- 
mony which, while it heightened the public respect for the 
man, increased the general astonish nt at bis act. The 
sffair, however, was but a nine «ays’ wonder. Busy with 
aew pleasures and intere:ts, the world of fashion, like other 
\ess exalted circles, soon forgot all about that young Mr. 
Spencer who had caused Lis family much trouble by his ex- 





opinions; and now that two years have elapsed 





since he fe!) dead in a country lane, many of those who 

























remember something of Father Ignatius and his ¢ be app 
with the “ papal aggression” of 1850 will feel surprise at ip the 
ing that the Father Ignatius, who used to beg about of the 
land and Iretand in behalf of his religious order, was g js cert 
son who could claim kinship with many of our highes & after 0 
bility. lauds, 

Full of biographic zeal, Father Pius solicits unqualified y more | 
miration for “ this illustrious convert and great saint,” m, pours’ 
together with other saintly qualities, ‘attributes to hig ’ five be 
power of effecting miraculous cures of @ a stains 
which, the author assures us, is still postessed by prieaty gimme 10000 
the Catholic Church. “Atone house where he visited”, garme 
lady assured Father Pius, “child was suffering from a by acts 0! 
mouth, 80 that it was quite distressing to look at it. Pathe Aston 
Spencer laid his finger on the child’s torgue, and s in eve 
will be well;’ im haif an bour afterwards it was quite w Fathe 


Once my grandmother was at the poiut of death; he ¢ 
and blessed her, andina day or two she was quite 
Accepting the testimony of this witness as trustworthy, », 
ther Pius adds firmly, “ Miraculous cures are wrou 
Srequently by priests’ ings.” Unable to concur with 
author, we can neither credit Mr. Spencer with the gite 
working miracles, nor think him a “ great saint.” 
out his career, as it is set forth by his eulogistic 
he seems to us to have displayed just those intellectual weg. 
nesses and moral infirmities which we should expect to fy 
in @ person walking in his direction. Possessed of somey, 
tural quickness, he altogether lacked peers, strength ¢ 
mind ; from youth to age the man had amiable impulses, ty 
was singularly deficient in that self-reliance which isa 


site ingredient of manliness. To the author's surprise, » dows 
must also add, that steadfastness of purpose cannot be name beart 
amongst the moral endowments of the man who, until ¥ ble © 
made himself the slave of an ecclesiastical system, ander svi 
alter he had adopied this bondage, was constantly changiy year 
his opinions, and perpetually starting new crotcbets 4 clott 
Cambridge, whither he went carefully prepared by Mr. Blog. Al 
field, he vacillated between industry and idlen , Jose 
steadily and enthusiastically till he had gratified bis vasiy ae 
by gaining college distinctions, and then suddenly 
aside his books together with his resolution to compete fy b 

university honours. Having taken orders without re cont 
and with almost no preparation, he abruptly quitted the& men 
tablished Church, because Mr. Ambrose Phillipps, & youy of b 
Catholic” genleman, aged seventeen years, oan to bia his 
about the “ wonderful, unbroken chain of the Roman Pontifi’ aly 
and “ made him see that the way to come at the knowleip - 
of the true religion is not to contend, as men are disposed hae 


do, about each individual point, but to submit implicitly » 
the authority of Christ, and of those to whom he has comai 
ted the charge of His flock.” But before the Bishop of Le 
don’s chaplain surrendered himself to the teaching of a mm 
boy, he had again and again shown his inability to su 
alone. Several times his orthodoxy was imperified by rei- 
gious parishioners, who, forcing their own views on their» 
pointed instructor, carried him to and fro in different dine 
tions, One month a clerical neighbour caught Him with a 
Evangelical net; another, he was struggling hard with = 
old lady bent on making him a Methodist. In every deal 
of his parochial work exhibited boyish indiscretion mi 
ignorance of human nature. His munificence to the por 
was of the kind that inevitably does much harm, and seldon 
effects any good. It took the form of indiscriminate almagir 
ing; and to such an extent did he. carry it that he oflenm 
turned to his rectory from a walk through his parish withos 
a coin in his purse or a coat on his back. “ His great charity’ 
says an admiring witness, “to the poor and wandering be- 
gars was unbounded. At times he gave them all the moog 
he had, and — himself of his clothes to give them toth 
distressed... . . y impostors presented themselves with th 
rest; but even those he thanked God for, and thought » 

thing of relieving them, as he said he lost nothing by then, 

but got a lesson of humility.” Fora time Bishop Biomied 

kept him in a certain degree of order, gravely lecturing 

him for his absurdities, and even scolding him roundy 
as he had scolded him before he went to Cambridge. 

heard his chaplain preach an a sermon in the 

of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, the op of Chester observed, 
“ George, how could you preach such a sermon as that? li 
future, [ must look over your sermon before you go into tht 
pulpit ;” and in the same paternal fashion the Bishop, ale 
his transla'ion to London, corrected this volatile young mat, 
who was runcing one week after Edward Ir the ner 
afier Mrs. Fry. As soon as the Bishop removed his eye, 
skittish chaplain committed an indecorum; and after mary 
attempts at rebellion, he exchanged bis old tutor’s control fir 
the guidance of young Phillipps, and became a Roman Cr 
tholic at the instigation of a boy. 

On applying for admission to Anglican orders, the wel 
born Cantab had met with no obstacle to his desire, tt 
Bishop of Peterborough’s examiniog chaplain writing to bia, 
“ As far as I am.concerned, in my cb ter of examiner, i 
is impossible that I could ever entertain any idea of — 
ing & gentleman, with whose talents and good qualities | @ 
so well acquainted as 1 am with yours, to any ex: 
except one as a matter of form, for which a verse in the Greek 
Testament, and an Article of the Church of England retumel 
into Latin, will be amply sufficient.” Instead of being 
ceived at once into the | +e priesthood, the new couvert 
was required to study in the English College at Rome unde 
Dr. Wiseman, and to satisfy a more rigid examiner than tht 
courtly chaplain whose letter has just been quoted. On bit 
return to England a priest of the Catholic Church, he 
a chapel in West Bromwich, “near where he had hunted # 
a Protestant layman, and preached bh as a Protestast 
miuister.” Unable to rely on his own judgment, even in the 
most trivial | he by placing all his properly 
in the Bishop’s hands, and b lordebip appointed an éconamé, 
who gave him now and again 
himself alive, give something to the poor, 
church with necessaries.” hus, amidst scenes 
to him in boyhood, he toiled in poverty and humiliatios, 
stoned by West Bromwich “ ” who booted bim ss be 
walked from village to village in districts where the lowe 
orders are not remarkable for civility :—“ One morning, Wb 
he was going his rounds to visit the poor and 
sick, he bad to pass a boy’s school at Hill Top; they used @ 
hoot after him low names, but, seeing he did not take #7 
notice, they came into the road, and threw mud and stones # 
him; he took no notice. Then they took hold of his coat a0! 
ripped it up the back. He did not mind, but went on as 
as usual, through Oldbury, Tipton ca and Hill Top, . 
r. 
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ing his people.” In May, 1839, ent 
Oncott Rollege, where, with occasional intermissions of duty 
and periods of absence, he remained, chiefly occupied with 
tutorial labours, till the close of 1846, when he determined 
enrol himself amongst the Passionists. . 
Having surrendered all his earthly wealth to “,the Chureb, 
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changed his ancestral name for a religious appellation, 
- applied for reception at Aston Hall, a wretched old house 
ip the neighbourhood of Stafford, tenanted by four members 
of the Congregation of the Passion. The life of a Passionist 
ig certainly not a life ot epjoyment. “ He has to rise shortly 
after midnight, from a bed of straw, to chaunt matins and 
jguds, and spend some time in meditation. He has two hours’ 
more meditation during the day, and altogether about five 
pours’ more meditation during the day, and altogether about 
five hours of choir-work in the twenty-four. He and ab- 
stains from flesh meat three days in the week all the year 
round, besides Lent and Advent. He is cladin a coarse black 
garment ; wears sandals instead of shoes; and practises other 
scts of penance Of minor importance.” The members of the 
all fraternity observed the harsh rules of their order 
in every particular :—“ A postulant ran away the day after 
Father Ignatius was clothed: he heard the religious take the 
discipline, and no amount of explanation or coaxing could 
induce him to accustom his ear to the noise, much less his 
body to the stripes, of this function.” But before Mr. Spencer 
was accepted as @ person worthy of a straw bed, meagre diet, 
iosufficient clothing and periodic floggings, his humility was 
tested in compliance with the rule which enjoins, “ Qué nobili 
est genere, accuratiore et diuturniore experimento 
wr” The test applied to this son of an English eari was 
ratber comical: “ A day or two after his arrival he was or- 
dered to wash down an cid, rusty flight of stairs. He tucked 
up his sleeves and fell to, using his brush, tub and soapsuds 
with as much zest and good will as if he had been just bired 
ssa maid-of-all-work. Of course, he was no great adept at 
this kind of employment, and probably his want of skill drew 
down some sharp rebukes from his overseer. Some tender- 
pearted religious could never forget the sight of this venera- 
ble ecclesiatic trying to scour the crevices and crannies to the 
satisfaction of his new master.” Mr. Spencer was forty-seven 
years of age when, after scrubbing down the stairs, he was 
dothed with the robe of a Passionist. 

At the time of his death Father Ignatius was rector of St. 
Joseph's Retreat, a college of the Passionists ; but both before 
and after his elevation to that office he laboured in various 
ways with equal zea) and humility. In Rome and Paris, as 
wal as London ; in English counties, Irish provinces, and 
continental countries he preached and begged alms. As a 
mendicant he drew much money to his order ; and the stories 
of bis onduey. are not the least entertaining anecdotes of 
his biography. Having forced his way into the house of a 
lady, whom he had known in his period of worldly pride, and 
drawn from her the gift of five aang | Father Ignatius, 
with pious discourtesy, observed, ““ Now, I am very sorry to 
have to tell you that the alms you have given me will do you 
very little good. If I had not been born of a noble family you 
would have turned me away with coldness and contempt. I 
take the money, because it will be useful to me as if it were 

with a motive; but 1 would advise you, for the 
ture, if you have any regard for your soul, to let the love of 
God, and not human respect, prompt your al ving.” The 
conversion of England to the true faith was the object that 
lay nearest the heart of Father Ignatius, and to achieve it he 
_ many of the — in England, Ireland, eee and 
ly, to unite im periodic prayer for the s enlighten- 
ment and restoratiun to Rome of his Savetionl elise oeeetry- 
men. With the same end in view, he conferred with sueh 
statesmen as Lords Clarendon, Russell, and Palmerston, each 
ofwhom gave his characteristic replies. In 1850 his zeal in 
this cause made him eo obuoxious to the London populace 
that he was assaulted by the mob. At one time he hoped the 
French and Austrian emperors would aid in effecting his 
fayourite project. In his journal he wrote, “ While at Rome, 
Iheard one day the wonderful account of the coup d'état of 
the now Emperor of the French. I thought with myself that 
moment, here is the man for me—perhaps the man....But 
will he, can he, be moved to take up the great cause? I got 
an introduction to the French ambassador at Rome, in order 
to open my way to an interview with his chief. This may be 
in reserve for me some future day ; but I was first to see another 
great man, the young Emperor of Austria.” It is but fair to 
say that the enthusiast aeey wished the Emperors to direct 
their bishops to pray for Eogiand’s conversion, and made no 
eotreaty for the assistance of their generals. 
Notwithstandiog the pain which his extravagances occa- 
sioned them, the members of his family, respecting his sin- 
cerity and goodness, treated him with unvarying forbearance 
and consideration ; but here and there this volume contains a 
whimsical illustration of the annoyance which he caused 
them. At the time when the Papal A n excitement 
was at its height, his sister, Lady Lyttelton, wrote to him 
from Windsor le, “ lam much ob! iged to you for telling 
me of the intended change in your dress. i should never 
have guessed its probability, having erroneously believed it 
simply illegal; but I find that was a mistake. You will, I 
nny not wonder or blame me, if I beg you to visit me at my 
home, No. 38, St. James’s Place, and not at the Palace, 
when you are looking so remarkable. 1 don’t want to re 
i & paragraph, and ao novel a sight in the Palace might lead 
osome such catastrophe.” Fourteen years after the sister 


wrote thus gently to her brother, she heard of his sudden 
death, which took place in Scotland, whilst he was making a 
missionary tour. 





Kiuperial Pacliament. 


JOEN BRIGHT; HIS SAYINGS AND HIS DOINGS. 


The extracts appended are from the House of Commons 
debate of the 17th ult., on the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 


Act, in Ireland. 


Mr. Bricet.—* * It is now more than 22 years since J 
permitted to take my seat in this House. Since then, 
often, with great fayour, been allowed to address this 
but I declare that since I was first elected to Parlia- 


was first 
Ihave 


Hi 

have never 
and humiliation as that which 
Home Secretary asks this 
Bill which would deprive six millions of our fellow 
right millions of people living in the United Kin 
possessed 
of the 


pro 
wes Ireland bad their will they would, had 
Soap und tous thee rain 
present position, (“Hear hear,” 


probe-| ston, then Lord Derby again, then Lord Palmerston again, 


with so strong a feeling of shame 

eg: me at this moment. 
‘House for leave to ns ina 
subjects 


ingdom—of a 
which is at once the commonest and the most sacred 


— of State 
Overstated his case to induce the House to prone the fn his 
position. I believe that if to-morrow the majority of the 


the 

do so, unmoor that island from its fastenings in the 
,000 miles to the west of its 
and laughter.) I believe, 









also, that if by conspiracy, by insurrection, or by that constitu-|the purpose of smoothing the difficulties in our way, or of 
tional agitation to which alone I could ever give any favour | conciliating Ireland? .(Hear, hear.) In my opinion, Sir, the 
or consent—I say if by any of those means the people of Ire-| purpose was mere mischief. (Cheers.) No one is more ready 
land could shake off not so much the domination of the English | than I am to acknowledge that the reign of England over 
Crown as of the Imperial Parliament, they would do so to- | Ireland has been for centuries a reign of misrule (hear, hear), 
morrow. * * Now, I have not risen to blame the Secretary | and I do not believe that centuries of misrule can be wiped 
of State or his colleagues for the Act of ere There may | out by a small number of years of good government. (Hear, 
be circumstances to justify a proposition of this kind, and [| hear.) Such I maintain to be the actual state of Ireland. [ 
am not here to deny that those circumstances now exist. But|admit that for ages there has been misrule, but I assert in 
what I complain of is that there is no statesmansbip, in merely | the face of the hon. member for Birmingham that there has 
acts of force and acts of repression (hear, hear); and more, | been for the last thirty years great and careful consideration 
that I have not observed since I have been in Parliament | bestowed by this House upon her interests (cheers), and that 
upon this Irish question anything that approaches to the | no appeal has been made to us in support of measures tend- 
dignity of statesmanship. (Hear, hear.) There has been an|ing to her real welfare to which we have not listened. 
improved administration in Ireland. There have been lord-|(Cheers.) That being so, we have a speech like that of the 
lieutenants, there is one now, who is probably in his heart of | hon. gentleman complaining from beginning to end of the 
hearts as anxious to do justice to Ireland as any man can be. | miseries of Ireland, urging that something must be done, 
(Hear, hear.) We observe in the recent trials generatly a bet-| while the hon. member never puts his finger on a single 
ter tone and temper than have been observed before under | grievance (hear, bear), and never points out a single measure 
similar circumstances in Ireland. But if 1 go back to the! which it is expedient that we should adopt. (Hear, hear.) * * 
Ministers who have sat on these benches since 1 have been in| Mr. Horsman—Sir, I am so deeply sensible of the urgency 
the House—Sir Robert Peel first,then Lord John Russell,| 20 properly impressed on us by the right hon. gentleman the 
then Lord Derby, then Lord Aberdeen, then Lord Palmer- | Secretary of State for the Home Department, and so sensible 
of the responsibility and the duty of assisting in passing this 
and now Ear! Russell—they did not all sit here, and I speak, | measure rapidly through the House, that nothing but the sur- 
of cotrse, of their Governments, I say with regard to all these | prise, the astonishment I felt at some of the statements of the 
men, the dead and the living, there has not been an approach | member for Birmingham and my regret at others could in- 
to anything that history will describe as statesmansbip in this} duce me to trespass for a moment on the attention of the 
matter. (Hear, hear.) Coercion Bills in abundance, Arms | House ; but, as he appealed to the Irish members because of 
Bills Session after Session—tamentations like that of the right | the deep interest he took in Irish affairs, I, as another English 
hon. gentleman the member for Buckinghamshire to-day, that | member, will venture to say a few words, not with the view 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act to a certain extent| of provoking, but rather of allaying irritation. I must, Sir, 
was not made perpetual by a clause which he regrets was re-| express my surprise that the member for Birmingham, on 
pealed—Acts for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act,|an occasion when all bave admitted that time is so valua- 
like that which we are now discussing—all these there have} ble, should have availed himself of it for promoting dissen- 
been; but there has been no statesmanship. (Here, here.)|sion on Irish grievances. (Cheers.) Sir, the Secretary of 
Why, men the most clumsy and the most brutal can do these} State has told us that the conspiracy of Ireland is formida- 
aT: but it wants men of higher temper, of higher genius, | ble—that it is extending; he asks us to give tu the Govern- 
and I will even add of higher patriotism to deal with the/ ment fresh powers to check it, and the’member tor Birming- 
affairs of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) 1 should like to know| ham says he will assist him by delivering the speech which 
whether those statesmen who have held great offices have| he had prepared for the motion of the hon. members for 
th lves prehbended the nature of this question. If|Tralee. (Cheers.) Now, I listened with the utmost attention 
they have not, they have been manifestly ignorant, and if} to the speech of the member for Birmingham, and from the 
they have comprehended it and have not dealt with it, they | beginning to the end of it I could not discover on what 
have concealed that which they ought to have made known | side his sympathies were engaged—whether in favour of the 
to the people and have evaded the duty they owed to their| Government that wished to put down this conspiracy or in 
Sovereign. (Hear, hear). Now, Sir, I confess I do not want| favour of the conspirators. (Cheers.) He did not say that 
tos Uisrespectfully of men in office. (A laugh.) That | he was in favour of the conspiracy ; but he did take very good 
is not my custom in this House. (Much laughter.) { know | care to say that there was a great deal to justify it. (Hear.) 
something of the worrying labours to which they are sub-|“ I] pain he said, “ to my previous speeches on Ireland, 
jected (hear, hear), and 1 know not how from day to day/ many of which you have heard. I don’t justify insurrection, 
they bear the burden that is upon them. (Hear, hear.) But} but the people of Ireland are insulted by a dominant Church. 
still, I lament that men should wear the nn tye A the |(Hear, hear.) I don’t tell you that rebellion is justifiable, but 
emoluments—I bad almost said usurp the dignity of states-|the country is cursed by cruel and rapacious landlords.” 
manship, and sink themselves merely into respectable and | (Cheers.) 
honourable administrators, when there is @ whole nation] Mr. Bricut.—I beg to say there is not the shadow of 
under the scvereiguty of the Queen calling for all their anxious | foundation for what the bon. gentleman has stated in the last 
thought and for the highest exercise of the highest qualities | two or three sentences. I pre:ume he is delivering a speech 
of the statesman. (Cheers.) I should like to know, I} he had prepared for another occasion. (A laugh.) 
put the question to the Chancellor of the ey pre is} Mr. Honsman.—I appeal to the House whether the hon. 
the only man in the present Government whom I have heard | gentleman did not more than once appeal to previous speeches 
of late years who has spoken as if he comprehended this ques-| which he had made in this :/ouse (hear, hear), and it was 
tion, and he made a speech in the last Session of Parliament | upon them that he founded his appeal to the Irish members. 
which was not without its influence both in England and in| Well, but, at any rate, the hon. gentlemen now says he will 
Ireland (hear, hear)—I should like to ask him whether this | give the Government the benefit of his support. He said he 
Irish question is above the stature of himself and his col-| should support them on the present occasion. . 
leagues, because, if it be, then they should come down from; Mr. Bricut.—No. 
the places they occupy and try to learn the art of legislation] Mr. Honsman.—Then,I am to take it he did not say he 
and government before they practice it. (“ Hear,” and a laugh), would support the Government. (Hear, hear.) 1 don’t know 
* * I have asked the question, and I will ask it again—it is | whether they may place any value on the prospect of his sup- 
@ pertinent question, and one that demands an answer—why | port ; but of this I am quite certain—that the Fenian conspi- 
is it that no Scotchman who leaves Scotland—and the people | rators will place great value on his speech. (Loud cheers.) 
of that country have been taunted and ridiculed because they | [ am quite sure that the speech will be very valuable to them. 
are so fond of leaving it fora better climate and a better soil | (Continued cheers.) Sir, that speech did not surprise me, for 
(a langb)—how comes it that no Scotchman who emigrates to | I knew, from what had taken place in @pis House, that when- 
the United States, and no Englishman who plants himself|eyer English authority has been in collision with a foreign 
there, cherishes the smallest hostility to the institutions or the | Power in any part of the world his contention has been that 
Government of his native country? (Hear, hear.) Why does| England was in the wrong and the enemies of England al- 
every Irishman wko leaves his own country and goes to the/| ways in the right. (Cheers.) I don’t deny his patriotism, 
United States immediately set himself down there, resolved to} but it is a patriotism of that kind which was described by 
better his condition in lite, but with a feeling of ineradicable | Canning in the Anti-Jacobin. He is one of those 
eames for = Government and the —— of band ww Sg Patriots of the world alone, 
his birth? Is not that a question worthy to be ponde vy 
statesmen? * * [I say that your statesmen for the last 60 And Srlents to euery country but hele own. 
years and your statesmen for the iast 18 years, are thus guilty,|(Cheers.) But what particularly made me rise was & pa 
and they ought to humble themselves before the people of this| which the hon, gentleman used, and which certainly did sur- 
country for their neglect. (Hear.)' I have heard speeches | prise me. He said that since the Act Mab pene with the 
from members of this House, and seen much writing in the | exception of the Eacumbered Estates Act and the Poor Law, 
press, in which some of us who advocate what we believe to} England has done nothing for Ireland. This means, in fact 
be a great and high morality in public affairs, are charged | that Ireland is in the same state in which it then was; an 
with a dislike to the institutions, and even a disloyalty to the|he told us in the same breath that he had been 22 years a 
reigning dynasty, of England.. There can be nothing more| member of this House. Well, I have been here for that time 
ofastes, nothing more unjust, nothing more utterly false. | also, and when he was referring to the state of Ireland with 
‘Hear, hear.) We, who ask Parliament in dealing with Ire-| pain and humiliation I could not Lelp thinking that it should 
land to deal with it upon the unchangeable principles of jus- | fill him with pain and humiliation to have made such a state- 
tice, are the friends of the people, as we are the really loyal|ment. * * Afterall, why are those grievances to be raked up 
advisers and supporters of the Throne. (Hear, hear.) It is| against us to-day? They are the growth of bygone centuries, 
not in human nature—all history teaches this—that men|and you cannot expect that the grievances of centuries cau 
should be content under a em of legislation and of insti-| be corrected in a day. (Cheers.) Sir, when he reproaches the 
tutions duch as exists in and. You may pass this Bill—| House of Commons for all this I don’t see how he is less to 
you may put the Home Secretary’s 500 men in gaol, you may | blame than those on whom he cast that blame. (Cheers.) 
suppress conspiracy and put down insurrection, but the mo-| There have been during 22 years many beneficial measures 
ment they are suppressed there will still remain the germs of | passed ; but I don't know that those who struggled for them 
the malady, and from those germs will grow up, as heretofore, | received any great nce from the member for Birming- 
another crop of disaffection, another harvest of misfortunes.|ham. On questions, indeed, connected with the land, we 
(Hear, hear.) And those members of this House—younger| have always had his philippic against the landlords; but 
it may be than I am—who may be here 18 years hence, may | when seneation 6; were not to be delivered, I can tes- 
find another Ministry and another Secretary of State propos-| tify that the member for Birmingham has generally been con- 
ing to them another administration of the same ever failing | spicuous from his absence. (C ) There have been oc- 
and poisonous medicine. I say there is a mode of making | casions when eficent measures were proposed, as to some 
Ineland loyal. (Hear, bear.) 1 say that the Parliament of| of which he was negligen: and as to others obstructive. He 
England, having abolished the Parliament of Ire-| has and the hon. and learned gentleman the mem- 
land, is doubly bound to examine what that mode is, and it|ber for Sheffield has also referred, to the state of the Irish 
it can discover it, to adoptit. I say that the Minister who | priesthood, who, he says, possess, and from my knowledge of 
claims office in this couditry merely that he may carry ou the|them I can say fully deserve, the veneration of their 
dull routine of administration, and who dares not grapple| Now, one of the most important questions connected with 
with this question, who dares not go into Opposition, who | this subject ever considered in this House is that of a State 
dares not come upon these benches, or who consents to sit| provision for the priesthood to whom the people are so muck: 
anywhere except where he can tell his mind freely to the| attached. I have always been, with many friends of mine, ia 
favour of that State provision ; but I have always found when 
the member for Birmin was present on occasions 
he has gone into the lobby with the supporters of the no 
popery cry, and vote:! on the side of illiberality and intoler- 
ance. (Cheers and “No.”) I state positively what J know 
as a fact, and I challenge the hon. gentleman to refute it. I 
have attended too = closely to these Irish affairs not to 
Mr. Rorgsuck said—The question, Sir, which rises in my | know the course w every prominent man has taken = 
mind after the speech of the hon. gentleman who has just sat | regard to them, and when the Sir Robert Peel broug 
down is, why that speech was made? (Cheers.) Was it for|forward that wise and provident measure for improving the 








House and the country—that Minister may have a high offi- 
cial position, but he is not a statesman, or worthy of the name. ; 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, I shall not oppose the proposition of the 
right hon. gentleman. The circumstances are such—I pre- 
sume they are such—that the course which is about to be F ao 
sued is, perhaps, the only merciful course for Ireland. (Hear, 
hear. 
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patie of the College of Maynooth the member for Birming- 
am was one of his opponents. (Hear, hear.) Does he deny 
it? He voted with the supporters of the no popery cry. 
(Hear, hear.) I can only repeat from my own knowledge 
that, whenever he has been able to assist an Irish complaint, 
he bas always been in his place—whenever he could assist in 
his agitation be has always assisted it; but on no occasion 
for 20 years has he originated any pruposal for the improve 
ment of Ireland. (Cheers.) 

THe CHANCELLOR oF THE Excurguer—* * The hon. 
member for Birmingham bas asked me for expressions of 
sympathy with Ireland and declarations as to the intentions 
of the Government in regard to applying itself to a considera- 
tion of measures for the improvement of the condition of the 
country. Neither my colleagues nor myself have been, or 
will be slow to give utterance to those sentiments at the pro- 
per time. My hon. friend says we have no stat b 


pousetire of the Scottish nation sat will now form the 
ead of a needle octagonal sbaft rising from a stepped base- 
ment of the same form. The restoration has been long 
eagerly desired by the autiquarian portion of the citizens.— 
Scotch paper. : 
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and it may be, if we have not shown it, he is perfectly justi- 
fied in saying we have not got it. It may be that the depres- 
sing and the bewildering influence of the masses of detail 

ith which all public life is overladen at this hour may have 
bave bad upon us, and others more worthy, the effect of ob- 
scuring our view and lowering our aime as to the highest ob- 
jects of public policy ; but on this day we have one, and only 
one, duty to perform, an irksome, a painful, a grievous duty, 
and yet one of solema and primary obligation. However 
contracted by the scale of statesmanship in this country, at 
least let us eee that we rctain a sensitive perception of its ele- 
mentary functions, and that we know, as no man can reach 
the higher rounds of the ladder without treading on the low- 
er, 80 no man is fit to deal with great political problems unless 
he sets before his eyes, and never consents to turn away his 
vision for one moment from, the primary duty of maintainin 
in an orderly and peaceful country the blessings of peace an 
order, and of defending the loyal and well-disposed masses of 
the community againet those who may have been unbappily 
misled. This is the duty of to-day, and to that duty for the 
day we confine ourselves. * * 

—_——@————_. 


A SPIRITED PROCLAMATION. 


This is the language of Viscount Monck, Governor-General 
of Canada, in calling out ten thousand Volunteers. 

The Commander.in-Chief regrets ‘hat he is compelled, as a 

of pr tion, to call for the active services of so 
large a number of the Volunteer Force. 

This step does not result from the existence of a condition 
ot War between our Sovereign, and any Foreign State.—It is 
rendered necessary in the performance of the duty which has 
devolved on the Government, of making provision for protect- 
ing the lives and properties of the inhabitants of this Province 
ag t the th d piratical attacks of lawless men, who 
use the territory of a neighbouring power for the purpose of 
openly organizing enterprizes against the Sovereign rights of 
our Queen and the security of her subjects. 

The Commander.in-Chief relies with confidence on the 
loyal spirit of Canadians to meet this extraordinary state of 
facts, and feels assured that, if necessary, the entire popula- 
tion of the Province would come forward to resist any inva- 
sion of the country.—The Commander-in-Chief knows that it 
is not necessary to address any observations to the officers 
and men now called out for active service, on the importance 
of strict attention to their military duties, and he is convinced 
that should the threats of attack be carried into effect, the Ca- 
nadian Volunteers of the present day will, with God’s bless- 
ing, meet with as much success in repelling such a crimina) 
and wanton outrage against humanity and civilization as was 
given to their ancestors, whether they were called upon to 
roll back from their terrritories the tide of legitimate war, or 
to repulse the attacks of lawless invaders. 


—_——_>—___ 


Sromr’s Viotrw Purrs.—One was an old general on half-pay, 
but who always made ppearance in full uniform. decorated 
with all bis orders, and ‘With the extreme of high military bear- 
ing. He, as an exception, came always to my house, but, never- 
theless, required to play for three quarters of an bour only, as 
according to the custom there deduction was made of the quarter 
of an hour for the drive. He came every morning, Sundays ex- 
cepted, in his old state varriage, precisely at twelve o’clock, or- 
dered one of his belaced acd pow dered footmen to bring up his 
violin-case, and after a dumb greeting sat himself down imme- 
diately to his music desk. But previous to that he took out bis 
Watch to see at what o'clock the lesson would commence, and 
then set it down close to him. He would bring easy duets with 
him, chiefly of Pleyel ; in which I played second violin. Although 
there were many things in his play that indicated the uoprac 
tised pupil, I soon saw that it would not be wire to point them 
out to him; I contented myself therefore with accommodating 
my tones as much as possible to those of the old gentleman, and 
80 we played one duet after the other in the best concord. As 
soon, however, as we bad played the three quarters of an hour, 
the general would stop, though in the middle of the piece, take 
from his waistcoat pocket a one-pound note in which a shilling 
was wrapped up, and put it upon the table. He would then take 
up his watch, and take leave in the same taciturn manner as he 
had entered. 

Another original was an old lady[whom I accompanied on the 
piano. She was a passionate admirer of Beethoven, against 
which I bad nothing to say, but the had the whim, moreover, 
never to play any other music than that of her favourite. She 
had all Beethoven’s pianoforte-compositione, as also his orcbes- 
tral works arranged for the piano, Her apartment was also hung 








with every portrait of bim that she bad been able to procure. As| UpOD our young Middies at Norfolk, Va., by certain ladies not 
many of these differed greatly in resemblance to each other, she | conspicuously loyal. The goose and the gander may well be 


urged me to inform ber which most resembled him of the whole. 


She sed also some relics of bim which had been brought to 
ber from Vienna by English travellers, among others a button of it the better. 
his dressing-gown and a piece ef music paper with some note- 
marks aod ink-blots from his hand. When I apprized her that garded in England with contemptuous unconcern, save by 


I had lived for some time on terms of great intimacy with him, I 


rose greatly in her estimation, and she had then so much to ask P . 
that on mob days we never played at all. She spoke French|® reproachful leader. In truth, though it did cause a little 


with tolerable fluency, and could even bring out a few words of | flutter in Washington, why—to borrow the language of the 


German, Her pianoforte play was not at all bad, eo that 1 was 


rather pleased to play the sonatas for piano and violin. But when . ‘ F ; ; 
she sateequently pan. Awe the trios = and played with me | Gelivering a dreary réchaufée of his ponderous history in 


without violoncello, and then even the piano concertos, in which 


with the exception of first orchestral violin, which I played, all 
elee was wanting, it became very clear to me that her enthusiasm 
for Beethoven was nothiog but affectation, and. that she bad not| _. - 
the least perception of the excellence of his composition.—Spohr’s | disdainful pity, and pass on. 


Autobiography. 





Tae OLp Cross oF Eprxsvren.—On Wednesday the | purposes, are said to have been seized in English ports, their 


restoration of the Old Cross of Edinburgh to the city was | outfitters bein i f li li 

g charged with violations of neutrality. Our lively 
completed. It has been absent for 110 years, In ancient|. iti 
times it was surmounted by the figure ate waicorn, but it is | Beighbors around us are facetious thereupon at British expense, 


not at present intended to sculpture a new unicorn, so that 


the beautifully-embossed pedestal on which the heraldric re-| pensée in which they themselves are concerned. This is not 


The European Mail-Bags. 


The news, as usual, is of one week’s later date—namely, 
from Queenstown to the 4th inst. inclusive—and if is not de- 
void of interesting points. We regret, however, to observe 
that the habit of stamping vague rumours with a semblance 
of authority seems to grow apace among the rival journalists 
of London. Thus the 7imes, early in the week of which we 
write, gave editorial importance to a report that the Cabinet 
was in the throes of dissolution. The statement was un- 
doubtedly prompted by inveterate spite agenist Earl Russell, 
and by a desire to bring about the imagined event; that the 
story was an invention, the 7imes itself was subsequently com- 
pelled to acknowledge. So, too, the Lady Sovereign’s indis- 
position was formally annourced one morning, though the 
Court Circular continued from day to day to record the ac- 
customed routine of her Majesty’s somewhat active life. That 
the Queen is anxious touching the health of her youngest son 
may not be doubted; as also that she was deeply grieved at 
the death of her Private Secretary and confidential servitor, 
Sir Charles Phipps. Still, the royal mourner could not have 
been seriously indisposed, seeing that on receipt of the tidings 
she journeyed up expressly from Windsor to London, to paya 
visit of condolence to the newly-made widow, and express 
personally as it were the esteem in which she had held the 
deceased. 

In Parliamentary proceedings there has been a lull, though 
the permitted custom of “calling the attention” of either 
House, upon previous notice being given, furnishes occasion 
for much desultory, though by no means uninteresting de- 
bate. In assemblages less used in the main to take practical 
views, this discursive license might prove inconvenient.— 
Mr. Gladstone had appointed the 12th inst. for bringing for- 
ward the ministerial Reform Bill, from which fact it may be 
gathered that the Cabinet had patched up its differences for 
the nonce, if they have had any actual existence.—Mr. Gre- 
gory, the Irish member who enjoys here the reputation of 
having been a warm partisan of the South during the late 
civil war, brought forward, on the 2nd inst., his suggestions 
as to exempting private property at sea from capture by ene- 
mies. Mr. Gregory was not the fittest person to handle such 
a theme, rendered delicate by well-known circumstances. 
The Government strongly opposed him, and the motion was 
withdrawn. We would fain hope that this opposition to a 
proposal, which the common sense of civilized man must 
eventually force upon reluctant rulers, was based upon the 
conviction that it was inopportune, as assuredly it was. This 
is not the time for canvassing any such plan. Much existing 
irritation between the two leaders in commerce must be al- 
layed, befure the necessity and the advantages of it can be 
rightly estimated. 

The new battle of Slievenammon has not yet been 
fought in Ireland, nor flies the Green above the Red upon the 
walls of Dublin Castle. Arrests are less numerous than they 
were ; departures America-wards of loafers suddenly made 
beardless have become, on the contrary, much more numer. 
ous. Could the sensation-mongers of the press, who cause 
many of the minor miseries of human life, be extirpated, we 
believe that the public mind would soon be tranquillized, as 
the public safety is assured.—It was not in very good taste 
that a group of U. 8. naval officers—attached to an American 
war-steamer that had put into Queenstown—landed lately at 
Cork, in uniform, and paraded the town with an excited and 
applauding mob at their heels. It was not, we repeat, in par- 
ticularly good taste; but we recollect the charge that the 
strains of “ Dixie” were more than once heard from the deck 
of a British man-of-war anchored in Hampton Roads, during 
the late Rebellion, and that bospitalities were lavished openly 


served with the same sauce ; and therefore the less said about 


Mr. Bancrofi’s unseemly breach of decorum hes been re- 


the Zimes, which honoured the “ mischievous old man” with 


Times correspondent then on the spot—should “an old man 


a quavering voice” trouble any one abroad? The whole 
affair has perhaps left a disagreeable odour of vulgarity upon 
the offending person ; but the world, we say, will fling him its 


Several vessels, designed either for Chilian or Spanish war 


affecting to believe that in all British affairs there is an arriére- 





so. For a long series of years past, there have been at 

of this sort made in the United Kingdom, some of which hay, 
been successful, while some have failed. The battles hay 
generally been fought in the law courts; at times the Goyer, 
ment has had its way, and stopped a ship or an expeditiog. 
at times the apparent violator of the Foreign Enlistment Ae 
has got off, and snapped his fingers in the ministerial face 
We conclude with a very acceptable bit of news, Thy 
wretched little war in Bhootan, on the North-East frontier 9 
British India, is no longer a necessity. The point of honog 
was the return of two guns, abandoned in a jung’e by natin, 
artillerists in our service, during the former unfortunate jp. 
vasion of the pestilential and inaccessible district. All ed» 
was arranged ; the recovery of the cannon hung in doubt. Noy 
we are glad to learn that the Bbootanese have restored them. 
that the honour of the British flag is vindicated ; and that th 
expedition is recalled. Zaus Deo! 





Sundry occurrences among the potentates and grandees 
the world demand passing mention, by custom, though ng 
by any special interest that we can manifest in them. Lg 
the mention therefore be concise.—Prince Couza, Hospodar of 
Roumenia, has been dethroned by 4 bloodless revolution, 
and the Count of Flanders, brother of the King of the Bg. 
gians, has refused the offer of the vacant crown.—A natuy 
death has also dethroned the King of Siam; and the Imaug 
of Muscat has been assassinated.—Add to this that the Pring 
Intperial of France was suffering from a wild attack of me. 
sles, at the latest date—and you have a variety of facts, by 
no means provocative of comment. 





Reciprocity and Fenianism, as Affecting the Provinces, 
This day, St. Patrick's Day, the 17th of March, 1866, wij 
be certainly memorable, as the date at which the Unite 
States threw up a profitable and well-devised scheme for pro, 
moting commercial intercourse between neighbours. It may 
possibly also—but we do not expect it—be signalized by som 
overt act of folly and wickedness on the part of fools masi- 
pulated by knaves. A few words are due to either of thee 
prominent topics of the hour, to which we prefix, howeve 
one general remark, which may be useful in quarters wher 
it can be appreciated. It is this: there never were made tw 
greater mistakes, than those that have been made latelyy 
Washington by leaders who rule the bodies mercantile ani 
political. To what extent the purposes of trade were in th 
ascendency, or how far annexation was secretly coveted, it 
is not for us to know or divine. We only know that attempu 
bave been made to coerce Canada by threats of ruining be 
financially, and perhaps by the singular position assumed to 
ward the Fenians by the President of the U. 8. himself. Ty 
the former threat Canada has replied judiciously, by declix 
ing to negotiate upon a grossly one-sided bargain. To the 
latter she has replied nobly, by roll of drum and sheen 
arms. Her merchants are shrewd enough to take care o 
their interests. Her young men are loyal and patriotic 
enough to guard her borders. 

Early iu the passing week, Mr. Protectionist Morrill 
having piled up the prohibitory duties, in his projected Bil 
touching traffic with the Provinces, to figures which rendered 
ludicrous any idea that it would be accepted across th 
frontier—the Bill utterly broke down. The House of Repre 
sentatives, struck probably with the ludicrousness of this 
legislation, rejected the enacting elause, and there was a 
end of it. Let it go. 

Writing on Friday of last week, we ded the Gov 
General's call for ten thousand Volunteers, and the fact that 
the turn-out in response bad been general. But the immens 
activity of movement that immediately ensued, and all the 
military ardour that was elicited, had not then come withia 
our ken, kuown though they were on the very*morningd 
our pnblication. Hence, as we had spoken of Canada “ calm- 
ly” awaiting the advent of Fenianism, the term appeared 
simgularly disproportioned to the circumstances, of whic 
our amiable contemporary, the Foust, did not fail twice 
to remind us. We congratulate that journal accordingly; 
after sustaining many shots between wind and water, its pop 
gun bas at last made a telling hit. As it is, we change 
the expression. For “calmly,” read “ resolutely ;” that de 
scribes accurately the attitude of the Province, from end 
end of which there is a resolute determination to permit 00 
lawless horde of vagabonds to make wanton havoc on the 
soil. As to the “great scare” and all that sort of twaddle, 
it only imposes now vpon the grossly ignorant. The troy 
scared! are the O’Mahonys and Killians, who will be called 
upon to reckon some day with their deluded countrymen and 
country-women, and who see that day coming upon them— 
the Morrills, who screw up the machinery of their financial 
devices so tightly that in the end they burst—the Bancrofts, 
who violate propriety to gain a moment’s applause, and thes 
find that they have forfeited all hope cf regaining their im+ 
gined position. 


A Grateful Theme ; the Paris Exposition. 

It is really pleasant to see the Congress of the United States 
letting go the inevitable negro for an bour or two, and, i 
place of elaborate schemes for baffling the purposes of the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation, taking in hand a project which 
savours of peace and international good-will. After a long 
debate, not altogether free from acrimonious pleasantry and 
animadversions on French Imperialism in Mexico, the House 
of Representatives, on Thursday last, voted the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars for defrayiog at lesst a portion of 
the expenses that must be incurred in preparing an Americal 
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Department at the great building of the Champ de Mars. The 
details of the appropriation are not very clearly made out, 
and will probably be amended in the Senate; but we must 
regret that in one respect the grant is clogged with an unwise 
and illiberal proviso. Half the above-named amount is to be 
set apart for any additional structure that may become 
necessary, the proprietors or exhibitors of articles being as- 
sessed for the other half. It is easy to foresee that here wil) 
beahitcb. There is great expense in transportation hence 
across the Atlantic; but if the manufacturer or inventor or 
artist is to be taxed beside for the erection of a show-room, the 
pumber cf the laudably ambitious will perforce be greatly re- 
duced. On the other hand, we are glad to note that the ten 
professional and scientific Commissioners proposed wiil only 
receive trifling remuneration—else would come rushing in the 
vulgar horde of office-seekers.— We are ignorant at the mo- 
ment of the corresponding steps taken, or to be taken, in Eng- 
jand ; but we observe that the sum of twelve thousand pounds 
js to be asked, iu the Miscellaneous Estimates of the year, for 
the general purposes of enabling Great Britain to be properly 
represented. 

A matter of etiquette in all this affair has been very comic- 
ally settled. To secure the attendance in Paris of royal and 
imperial personages, who might throw lustre upon this grand 
French display, court etiquette required that a Prince of the 
blood should preside. Upon Prince Napoleon the honour 
would naturally devolve. But the Prince is hard to manage, 
and is just now at variance with his crowned cousin; so there 
was no resource, save to bring forward the youngest member 
of the dynasty. The Prince Imperial, aged 7, is therefore to 
be President. There is time enough, between the actual 
Spring and the Spring of next year, for the young gentleman 
to get over his attack of the measles. Nay, he is represented 
as soprecoeious, that who knows whether he will not, at the 
latter epoch, have cut his wisdom teeth ? 


John Stuart Mill as a Legislator. 


For reasons on which it were needless to dilate, the appear- 
ance of the above-named philosopher and political economist 
in Parliament has been watched here with considerable in- 
terest. In our issue of last week we copied reports of his 
firstand second addresses to the House, and elsewhere is a 
well-written notice of his début; but we have now to chroni- 
cle an incident apparently trifling, which shows nevertheless 
that the impression made by him is not favourable as regards 
his future prc and useful In the recent debate on 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Actin Ireland, after Sir 
George Grey had introduced the Bill, and Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. H , and Mr. Dillon had 
spoken, Mr. Mill rose simultaneously with Mr. Whalley, and 
was called upon, in preference, to speak. This was a com- 
pliment ; but he had not spoken more than twenty lines in 
tbe published report, when hé was interrupted by cries of 
“Question !” and “ Divide !” which became louder and louder 
whe proceeded. Yet the House, after this, listened patiently 
to Mr. Moore, and Mr. Conolly,and Sir J. Gray, and toa 
long reply by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The defer- 
ence always paid to a new Member, and the feeling of person. 
al interest in the individual, had given way to impatience. 

Weare more and more convinced that Mr. John Stuart 
Mill's legitimate sphere of action is in his library, though his 
intense admirers may still cling to an opposite belief. 

A Lament for Fenian Literature. 

Though Tom Moore’s patriotic Irish songs were invariably 
set and sung to English drawing-room pianos, they had in 
them such melody and such mastery of workmanship, that 
you could almost believe them to have been inspired by an 
independent spirit, and could fancy that you perceived a cer- 
‘sin robustness lying beneath their sugared surfaces. What a 
pity it is, that this latest development of the Irish genius for 
revolution has not brought to light any new Tom Moore! It 
Was natural and proper that the Clergy and the men of edu- 
tition and wealth should pronounce against the movement; 
but it would not have been unnatural to find some tuneful 
tard pouring forth harmonious lyrics in its favour. We 
mgret_ to say that even this poor compensation is 
‘wking. Biddy’s dollars, drawn from the Saving’s Bank, 
may chink upon the counter of the Irish Republic in Union 
‘quare ; but there is no ring of true poetic metal in the verse 
‘tat studs our Fenian periodicala. Here is our neighbour, 
Miles O'Reilly, of the Citizen, for instance—a fellow who sang 
vell himeelt while a soldier of the Union—actually admitting 
® his columns a limping poetaster, who rhymes together 
“pompous” and “stamp us”—“ tho art” and “ coward”— 
“flat” and “deny it’—and, O masrabile dictu! “we have” 
td “ free of” !! 

Who can be the Fenian patron Saint? Clearly not Apollo. 
Wedoubt whether it be Mars. Must they fall back on Mer- 
cary ? 








—_——@———___—. 


fAusic. 


The fuurth Concert of the Philharmonic Society given last Sa 
‘rday evening, at the Academy of Music, was duller than usual 
tad less crowded.—Schumann’s third symphony, was the pidce de 
riistance of the occasion, and proved itself sufficiently invulnera- 
‘le and inaccessible to keep at bay all attempts at sympathy from 
wher than the Teutonic portion of the audience. Mr. 8chumann’s 
Susical erudition certainly requires, in this instance, to be diluted 
Vith a little good wholesome melody, or the placid American 
tearers will finally refuse to wade through German metaphysics 
music, as do the impatient and excitable Parisians, who un- 
“tly and perhaps with too little discriminstion include 


Schumann’s works in one vast and general condemnation, which 
places them beyond the pale of the Conservatoire Concerts.— 
The introduction to Wagner’s ‘Tristan and Isolde’’ was the second 
orchestral piece; but the habit of groping, acquircd during the 
fog of the symphony, was not overcome by the enlightening rays 
of Wagner's genius. Whatever may be the final lucidity ef “Tristan 
and Isolde” when onee they are fairly reached, the ante-chamber 
which conducts to their presence is shrouded in gloom and 
mystery. For refreshment and consolation in this moment of 
doubt, we turn gladly to Weber’s “ Euryanthe,” the third and 
last orchestral piece of the evening. The Overture to “ Eury- 
janthe” is well known in New York, and was recognized at once 
as an agreeable and fluent triend, whose ideas are the better ap- 
preciated for being intelligibly expressed in the mother 
tongue. 

Madame Poch and Mr. Hoffmann were the soloists of the 
Concert. Madame Poch, who had been playing the Favorita at 
the Opera Matineé, and had pathetically apostrophized her Fer- 
nando during the morning hours, seemed to weary of him by 
evening, and when called on to repeat “ Mio Fernando” on be. 
half of the Philharmonic Society, her invocations became com-' 
paratively listless. An Aria from ‘Guillaume Tell” succeeded 
“Mio Fernando,” and was given with no greater enthusiasm . 
but, receiving an encore, Mad Poch responded with a Spanish 
song of the merry and popular stamp, whose triviality seemed to 
ar with the ity of the i for the archness and 
abandon of Castille met only with grim disdain from the violinists 
and contra-bassists and their German disciples.—Mr. Hoffmann, 
the pianist, played Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, with 
great neatness and finish. Mr. Hoffmann’s equality and purity 
of touch areadmirable—his intelligence is ample and sure; and 
were his individuality equally broad and self asserting, he would 
be, what he barely escapes being, a great master of his instru- 
ment. . 

On the whole, the Philharmonic Concert of last Saturday was 
the least interesting of the season ; but we hope that Beethoven’s 
7th Symphony, which is on the programme for the next, may for. 
tify us for the necessary endurance of Berlioz and Wagner. 

The great event of the past week at the Italian Opera has been 
the production of “ L’Etoiledu Nord.’”’ In a musical point of 
view, the Opera is no novelty ; as it was played here with success 
several years ago, when the cast was more satisfactory than at 

present. The weight of the Opera falls in this instance on Catu- 
rina (Miss Kellogg) who, with her great natural gifts, her energy 
and good will, is not herein quite capable of atoning for some 
other deficiencies. At times the exigencies of the rdle overtax her 
voice ; and its weird and Bohemian characteristics are too foreign 
to her nature, to admit of her recognizing or depicting them with 
absolute success.—We trust that Mr. Irfre’s pies are better than 
his songs. He recommends them to his friends in the most 
charming and delicious bit of melody to be found in the Opera ; 
but his recommendations are so feeble in tone, that we 
searcely know which suffer the most at his 
hands—the pies or the composers. We have had op- 
portunity, this season, to see Mr. Irfre in réles of great 
and varied interest. He has impersonated the learned 
Faustus, the daring bandit Hernani, the winning Lionel at the 
Fair of Richmond, and Don Pasquale’s successful rival in the 
black coat of the nineteenth century; and in all these charac- 
ters we have found him the same—that is, feeble, ineffectual, 
and incompetent.—Mile. Bosisio looks her part extremely 
well, and sings her duo with Miss Kellogg very creditably.—An- 
tonucci seems ill at*ease in the part of Pictro, so that in its 
present cast, the opera is wanting in ensemble.—That objection, 
however, might be applied to the work as a composition, as 
both in its musical and spectacular form, it is disjointed and 
episodical.—The chorusses are good; and the costumes and 
scenic effects, barring the nullity of the ballet, are satisfactory. 

We hear that a new season is to be accorded to us by Mr. Ma- 
retzek, and that Mile. Poch is to be tested in other parts besides 
the “ Fayorita.”” Ifanew and graceful tenor might occasionally 
supplant Mr. Irfre in his peculiar vein, we are sure that the 
public would testify a cordial and substantial recognition of the 
change. 































































Drama. 


He is wise, as this world goes, who knows when to see and 
when to be blind. So many disagreeable spectacles present them- 
selves, so much hypocrisy, malice, meanness, and stupidity beset 
the high-road of life, that to see everything, as one journeys on, 
is to be always wretched. Happy he, therefore, who, having the 
wisdom to be conveniently blind, is able to act upon his wisdom. 
He will behold only the glories of sunrise and the splendour of 
sunset, the clear blue sky, the golden stars, the brave faces of 
honest men, the gentle faces of sweet women, and al! things that 
are fair. Holding fast by the intellect, and entertaining neither 
strong desire nor uncomfortable enthusiasm, such a philosopher 
—and only such a one—will, in this stormy age, attain tranquillity. 
For others, there is only turmoil and vexation. 

This thought steals into my mind, as I ponder over the little 
world of the drama—a realm of activity which is espeeially fruit. 
ful inflessons of truth. In looking ast that little world, as in 
viewing the rest of human life, it is often wise to be blind. But, 
unhappily, the critic cannot act upon this wisdom. He is 
compelled to see; and to see is to be saddened, if one righly ap- 
preciates the province of the stage. This may be a stale com- 
plaint ; but it is not uttered without reason. However willing 
one may be to shut his eyes to everything that is disagreeable 
upon the stage, there come moments when the stage will not per. 
mit him to be blind. The mercenary spirit in which with due 
exceptions, it is administered, and the utter ignorance which 
most of its votaries manifest, in reference to its nature, purposes, 
and capabilities, may, with some degree of patience, be endured ; 
but its vulgarity becomes,at times,completely intolerable, And not 
alone is it the vulgarity of the stage that is offensive; the vulgar- 
ity of the public is equally saddening and lamentable. I believe 
it is not an exaggeration to say that there is scarcely a theatre 
in the land which a gentleman or lady can enter, without 
risk of encountering, in some form or another, the taint of 
vulgarity. Swearing, upon the stage, has long been* the 
rule. Nobody appears to think there is anything distasteful in 





that, “ Damn it” and “you be damned” are but faint specimens of 


the choice phraseology which'may be heard at the theatre, Indeed, 
to deprive the dear public of their “‘ damns” would be, as appear- 
ances imply, to deny them a very great gratification. Damns are 
always laughed at, and sometimes are whistled at. 
not to say impossible, to understand the latent humour which 
seems to reside in stage profanity ; but the public sees it, and the 
players are content. Against swearing, therefore, protest, perhaps, 
is vain. But there is a still worse form of stage vulgarity, which 
if men, who take their mothers, wives, daughters, or sweethearts 
to the theatre, have not the spirit to resent and put down, 
ought to be dealt with by the law. 
cency. Within the theatrical season which is now slowly waning, 
this nuisance has attained a surprising growth. Within the last 
few weeks, at more than one theatre on Broadway, such lan- 
guage 
in any gentleman’s 
—aend 
I do not care to specify instances, although it would 
be perfectly easy to do so. 
which it is pleasant to linger. 
this l6athsome feature of local theatricals is also vain. 
such abuse of a noble and useful institution is permitted to go on, 
the consequence, which is not at all doubtful, cannot long be de- 
ferred. That consequence is, that decent people, not to speak of 
the cultivated classes, will abandon the theatre altogether, and 
let it drop to the level of cellar-brothels, and dance-halls, 
ready the evil has wrought great mischief. There are few dramatic 
exhibitions which are habitually attended by refined and culti- 


It is difficult, 


That form is—inde- 


has been uttered upon the stage, as, spoken 
house, would cause the speaker 
very properly too—to be kicked into the street. 


The subject is not one upon 
Perhaps, indeed, protest against 
But, if 


Al- 


vated people. The Opera gets the best audiences, and next tathe 


Opera, the Winter Garden—because of the high tone which dis- 


tinguishes the acting of Mr. Edwin Booth. At Wallack’s the 
quality of the attendance varies. It will probably vary still 
more, if euch rubbish and indelicacy as are combined in ‘‘ The 
Rent Day” are often thrust upon public attention. To go further 
were, as the old phrase has it, to fare worse. The moral, mean- 
while, remains the same. There must be a change, both In pub- 
lic ideas of the stage, and in the taste which directs its affairs, or 
it will speedily cease to merit regard except among the blemishes 
of modern civilization. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fancices. 


Messrs, E. Dechaux, Jr., and Co. send us 4 fine photograph 
by Gellatly and Lecky, from a drawing, by Mr. T. Hovenden, 
of the Venus of Milo, Itis pleasant to receive such an offer- 
ing from “ down town,” where robberies have been so fre- 
= of late, that we presumed Mercury, the God of 

hieves, was the only Pagan divinity recognized. 
The new “N. Y. Louvre.” at the corner of Ann Street, in- 
tended for the Herald office, begins to show its magnificent 
proportions. The facade toward Broadway cannot be less 
than thirty-seven feet in length! Let Paris cease to boast! 

he has reappeared among London newsapa- 
pers; but it does not seem so full of news as formerly. The 
decease of the late Premier, and the closing of Cambridge 
House, may have something to do with this. The 
Halifax Morniny Chronicle gives the total yield of the Nova 
Scotian gold mines, in 1865, as 25,454 ounces. —A 
Coursing Conundrum: When is a greyhound not a grey- 
hound? When it turns a hare! —A grand-daughter of 
Rouget Je Lisle, the famous composer of “ La Marseillaise,” 
is about to marry M. Eugéne Phillfppon. It is said that the 
bride will retain the name of her grandfather——-——-Mrs. 
Hemans’s words are true: “ Rome, Rome, thou art no more 
as thou bast beep.” American fashion and frivolity have 
taken possession of the domain of antiquity and art; and 
the city of the Caesars imitates Baden en. It must be 
owned that some of the Italians give in to the new régime of 
degradation, of which the Tuileries in Paris is the head- 
quarters. A Princess of the old house of Cenci bas appeared 
lately at a fancy ball, as Beatrice of that name! It is difficult 
to imagine an instance of more revolting bad taste. 
Mr. Gladstone has consented to restore the Chapter House, 
Westminster, at the public cost; on the me ground of the 
edifice being a t public monument, intimately connected 
with our civil . The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
also said to contemplate the erection of a Patent Office and a 
Museum of Natural History in the eet ot Hyde 
Park. This was part of the Prince Consort's plan. 
Several — earthquakes in Bolivia are reported.——_—— 
Crewe Hall, recently injured by fire, is to be forthwith re- 
Mr. E. M. Barry is the architect engaged.—-—Mr. 
Giadstone made an odd blunder in his speech about the 
Princess Helena’s dower and annuity, stating her to have 
been the eldest unmarried daughter at the time of Prince 
Albert’s death, and her mother’s comforter. He forgot how 
much interest was felt for her sister, Princess Alice, on ac- 
count of the affectionate attention she showed at that time. 
——— It is again stated that the author of “ La Religieuse,” 
“ Le Maudit,” and other works of this class, has recently died. 
—The value of the whole of the personal pro- 
perty left by the late Mr. Richard Thornton, of London, is 
£2,592,995, and the legacy duty paid upon it amounts 
to no less than 610.200 17s. This sum will more 
than account for the.increase of £106,000 in the stamp 
duties shown upon ‘the last three months by the returns. The 
real estate was inconsiderable. —A ton paper says 
that no less than 300 pulpitsin New England are vacant for 
want of proper support, and that 800 are so poorly supported 
as to yield ly subsistence to the clergy. Perhaps the 
reason is, that all the parsons are turned politicians ———— 
Thiers has made one of his impressive and bold speeches, 
on the subject of liberty, in the French Chamber. It is 
much admired, and—voila tout————The Prince of Wales 
has accepted the Honorary hamanone, | of the Archeological 
Congress in London, in July. —It is said, on the dubi- 
ous authority ofa London journal, thatthe American Gov- 
vernment is negotiating with that of Greece for the purchase 
of one of the Greek Islands, to be as a naval station. 
Gounod is re-writing the last act of “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” a work which occupies his undivided attention. 
———The sale of Mr. Avery's collection of pictures, last 
week, at the Dusseldorff Gallery was well attended. The 
prices obtained, however, were not high in comparison with 
those that have been paid lately————The Morning Star 
has secured the services o6Mr. James Green wood, the brother 
of the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and the veritable 
“ Lambeth Amateur Casual,” who wrote such a spirited ac- 
count of his workhouse experiences for the Jatter journal. 
Englishman has invented a remarkable and yet 
simple piece of mechanicism, which will, it is said, enable 
pianists to at sight into avy key whatever. It con- 
Fone of 0 ot of hays W can be p) on the keyboard of 
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an py J piano, when trangposition is required, and then 
be placed in a litle box until again needed—————I 
Prussia despotism at length rides rampant. Count Bismarck 
has suddenly dismissed the Chambers, and means to govern 
without them. In England (says a London contemporary) 
such steps once led to a window at Whitehall, but we pre- 
sume that the patient Prussians will talk admirably and 
pathetically on the subject, and let King and Count do as 
they please. —General Grant realized one hundred and 
five thousand dollara by his recent visit to New York—a 
munificent donation from wealthy citizens, irrespective of 
party._—_——It is proposed, in Paris, to construct a system 
of subterranean railways diverging from the Palais Royal as 
the common centre, and connected at their ends by an outside 
circle. ——It is said that the Buena Vista Vineyard, in 
Senora County, California, is the largest in the world. It 
consists of 6000 acres, with 272,000 vines planted previous to 
1865, and 700,000 planted, or to be planted, this year. Last 
year the yield was 42,000 gallons of still wjne, 60,000 bottles 
of sparkling wine, and 12,000 gallons of brandy. One hbun- 
dred men are constantly employed, and double that number 
during the vintage. There are 8000 fruit-trees, and large 
varieties of grapes. —The U. 8. Senate has passed a bill 
to incorporate the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company, 
and to grant lands in aid of the construction of ils road, 
which starts from Springfield, Mo. The capital stock of the 
Company is to consist of 1,000,000 shares, of $100 each. The 
corporation to have right of way through the public lands, 
including 200 feet on each side of the road, with 20 alternate 
sections of land per mile in the Territories and 10 in the 
States; but no money from the Treasury. 
Sixty of the camels that were purchased by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment during Mr. Buchavan’s Administration, for the pur- 
ose of transportating goods and supplies over the great 
estern plains, are now at Camp Verde, near San Antonio, 
Texas, and are offered for sale by the Quartermaster of the 
Department of the Gulf. —A German burgeon in Paris 
was recently bereaved of his wife by death. Jiis friends as- 
sembled to condole with him, and found him engaged In jis- 
secting her body. —At Paris a pneumatic rail ay, 
somewhat like those in London, is about to be established 
between the telegraph stations at the Bourse and the Ministry 
of the Interior in the Rue de Grenelle. This railway is to be 
used for the transmission of despatches. -A Dutchman 
picked up a bound volume of documents, on the back of 
which was stamped “ Pub. Docs.” ‘ Teifel,” said he, “ vat 
kind of bouks will dey print next? As I lif, here ish one on 
pup togs."—~———There is much talk now concerning Wo- 
man’s Mission Mr. Punch suggests that itis sud-mission. 
A Free Church minister in tland recently, when his ses- 
sion hinted that he might preach three sermons on Sabbath, 
said—“ Preach three sermons! Never! That is an invention 
of Beelzebub for destroying the effect of two good ones, and 
killing the minister.” The Central Hall for Art and 
Science, which the Prince Consort projected, is now earnestly 
spoken of. The site will be to the north of the Horticultural 
Gardens, and the cost will be £200,000. A fourth of the 
money Will be taken from the balance at the credit of the 
last International Exhibition, and the rest will be raised by 
selling departments at the rate of from £1,000 to £100. 
Covent Garden Italian Opera season commences on the 3rd 
of April. Among the artists will be Mdlles. Adelina Patti 
and Lucca; Messrs. Mario, Graziani, Faure, and Hobler, our 
countryman, of whom reports have been most complimen- 
tary.———— Petitions have been presented against the return 
of seventy-one members of the House of Commons. 
Conservatives petition against forty-one Liberal seats. The 
Liberals oppose twenty-five Conservative returns, and there 
are five contests between Radicals and the sitting Liberal 
members.————The Marquis de Boissy is a little old man, 
very thin; and witb a bilious-looking face. From his child- 
hood upwards his quarrelsome temper and independent char- 
































going to Australia, and to make the tour of the world. This is 
one report. Another story says: “ The Duke d’Alengon, a son 
of the Duke de Nemours, is at Gibraltar. He is serving in the 
rs Cavalry, and is enroute to join at Manilla.” 
onsieur Le R——, Professor at the College of Henri IV., 
Paris, baving rendered himself unpopular to the students 
when retiring lately from the Lecture Theatre, was accompa- 
nied by a universal hires. Feeling indignant at this unequivocal 
demonstration of general dislike, he turned round at the door, 
and throwing his arms with much energy towards his perse- 
cutors, exclaimed, “ Laudatur ab his!” This well-timed quo- 
tation had the effect of producing a unanimous burst «f ap- 
plause. We find this story in print. If the circumstance 
ever occurred, it must have been where the English language 
is spoken, inasmuch as the point is entirely lost in French. 
The Harrow boys have started @ newspaper called 
the Tyro. They do not disdain a lift from old Harrovians, 
and doubtless the late Premier, bad he lived, would have 
been coaxed out of a leading article or two. —An arrival 
of guano has just taken place from a new Jucality, two cargoes 
having been imported by Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, and Co., of 
Liverpool, from Maiden Island, lately discovered in the Paci- 
fic. This guano is affirmed to be remarkably rich in phos- 
phates. ——- --—The bronze and marble statues collected by 
Prince Napoleon, which adorned his Pompeian house in 
Paris, are to be sold by auction, together with the Roman cu- 
riosities and objets d'art with which his most singular habite- 
tion was furnished. We regret to hear that Piccolo- 
mini still continues extremely ill. —Appuldurcombe 
House, until lately the seat of the Earls of Yarborough, has 
been let on a long lease to the Rev. W. Pound, of Yorkshire, 
to be used as a college for young gentlemen. 
is said that one of the candidates for the Readership of the 
Temple sent in a letter stating that he had been chaplain to a 
gaol, and therefore had - experience in dealing with 
“ most hardened sinners.” The Benchers did not see it. 
Dr. Whewell, Master of Triaity College, Cambridge, has been 
thrown from his horse, and severely hurt. The official 
report of the loss of the London is just published. The court 
entirely acquits Capt. Martin of any blame, and attributes 
the immediate cause of thé loss of the steamer to the extin- 
frisbivg of the fires by the sea breaking into the engine-room. 
ad it not been for this, the centrifugal pump would have 
cleared the vessel of any quantity of water. The Owl 
understands that the passing of Mr. Hunt’s proposition to 
prevent the movement of cattle of any description, or for an 
ew mee has relieved the Speaker from a great dilemma. “ It 
as settled the question of a court dress for levées and dinners, 
as it will be illegal now for any member to adopt any dress 
wherein his calves could be plainly seen in motion.” —-—— 
Lord Russell has appointed a distinguished member of the 
evangelical party, the Rev. Canon Miller, D.D., of Birming- 
ham, to the vicarage of Greenwich——_——The Earl of Do- 
noughmore, whose death we recorded last week, was a clever 
and active member of the Conservative party. Heis succeed- 
ed in his titles and estates by his son, John Luke George, 
Viscount Suirdale, born 1848.————“ Sweet are the uses of 
advertisements,” says Mrs.Partington, in Shakspearean mood. 
——~—A Court-house has been defined as the place where a 
Rave worth of justice is purchased with a dollar's worth of 
aw. 
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Obituary. 


Tue Ear. or Harrineton.—The premature death is 
announced of the Earl of Harrington, atCannes. It was only 
last autumn that the youug Earl, who had been completing 
his education at Christ Church, Oxford, left the university, 
to accompany his friend, the Duke of Hamilton, to Scotland, 
for the shooting season. While there hecaught cold. After 





acter have continually got him into scrapes. He was sent by 
his father to the army; but he soon left it, after having had 
more than twenty duels with the officers of his regiment. He 
then entered the diplomatic career, under the protection of 
Chateaubriand. We omitted lately to notice a brilliant 
ball, given at St. Louis, by the St. George’s Society of that 
city. We are glad to hear that the institution flourishes and 
does much good. Captain Tomlinson, master of the 
ship Gloucestershire, was presented by the Liverpool Local 
Marine Board, on the 22nd ult., with a valuable gold chrono- 
meter, forwarded by the President of the U. 8. to the Board 
of Trade, as a reward for services rendered by him to the 
crew of the American ship Albatross. -—-The Ear) of 
Aberdeen and the Earl of Gosford are on a hunting excursion 
in Canada, or are expected there for that purpose.————— 
The 29th day of June, 1867, will be the 1,800th anniversary of 
St. Peter’s death. On that occasion the Pope is to convoke 
all the Bishops of Christendom to Rome, where a grand jubi- 
lee will be celebrated. —It is probable that Lady Ed- 
ward Cavendish and Lady Susan Melville will be appointed 
about the person of the Princess Helena.———- I)] health, it 
is said, compels the retirement of Mr. Goldwin Smith from his 
Professorship at Oxford. We trust that his successor will 
teach the students more modern history, and less of politics, 
rties, and polemics ———-—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales have been visiting the Duke of Rutland at his magnifi- 
cent seat, Belvoir Castle, There was abundant gaiety and 
splendour. Their royal Highnesses’ visit to the Earl and 
Countess Spencer, at Althorp Hall, Northamptonshire, is put 
off, owing to the death of Viscount Clifden, the Countess 
Spencer's brother-in-law. Lord Russell, in reply to 
Lord Ebury, states that the Government have come to the 
conclusion not to issue & commission for the revision ot the 
Liturgy, bearing in mind the wise maxim to seek to promote 
peace and goodwill by union rather than provoke discussion 
and discord.—_——— 
which Mr. Dillon, M.P. for Tipperary, is a prominent mem- 
ber, has met in Dublin, and “by acclamation” (the 
attendance was very smal!) a vote of thanks to Mr. Bright and 
Mr. J. 8. Mill for having spoken, “ trumpet-tongued,” in fa- 
vour of Ireland during the debate on the suspension of 
habeas eorpus.——--—Sir Alexander Cockburn, Chief Justice 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and formerly Recorder of 
Bristol, will shortly be elevated to the prerese: as Lord 
Langton.— Scottish antiquarians will be gratified to 
hear that a brother of the late Dr. Lappenberg, of Hamburg, 
in his researches among the archives of that city, has dis- 




















covered a letter of the date of 1287, addressed by Robert} the Ambassad 





Wailace and Andrew Murray to Hamburg and Lubeck. 
A quadrille of so intricate a series of figures has been intro- 
duced, that it bas been christened 
original name, “ Varié\és Parisiennes,” has been superseded. 





chance this winter for competitive rinks to meet in anything 
like equads. 
the frost has uniformly given way jnst 


pointed. F 





he National Association of Ireland, of} tinuing his lavish expenditure on his stud, broke up his 


nometry, and its}a daughter of the Ven. Henry Bathurst, archdeacon of 

——Curling on the lochs of Scotland bas bad no| merly in the Scots Fusilier Guards. He was secretary to 

Notwithstanding the most Forme advertising, | man was Governor of Jamaica from 1 
. the time ap- 

The Duc d’Aumale and the Dug d’Alengon are | August, 1846, be was appoin' 


g to London to consult the most eminent of the faculty, 
he was advised to go to a milder climate for the winter. 
Since his arrival at Cannes he gradually became weaker and 
died as above stated. He was born 27th Sept., 1845 (conse- 
quently he had not yet attained his majority), and succeeded 
to the family honours on the death of his father in 1862. The 
lamented young nobleman is succeeded in the Earldoum by 
his cousin, Mr. Charlies Wyndham Stanhope, eldest sen of 
the late Hon. and Very Rev. Fitzroy H. R. Stanhope, dean of 
St. Burian. The present peer was born in 1809, and married, 
in 1839, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. R. L. Pearsall, by 
whom his lordship has a numerous family. 


Viscount CLirpEN.—The death of this nobleman has al- 
ready been recorded in the Albion. The late Right Hon. 
Henry Agar-Ellis, Viscount and Baron Clifden, of Gowran, 
county Kilkenny, in the peerage of Ireland, Baron Mendip, 
county of Somerset, and Baron Dover, of Dover, county of 
Kent, in Great Britain, was the eldest son of the Hon. 
G. J. W. Agar-Ellis, by Lady Georgiana Howard, daughter 
of the sixth Earl of Carlisle. His fataer, the late Lord 
Dover, was a wan of great promise, and by his premature 
death in July, 1833, it was considered by his political and 
literary friends that the country had sustained a great loss. 
—Viscount Clifden was for some years a minor, and on reach- 
ing his majority, like many other noblemen, devoted his en- 
ergies and fortune to the Turf. The late Lord for a time 
had one of the | t and most successful studs belonging 
to any member of the Jockey Club, and his success for a 
while was very great. He achieved the double victory of 
the Derby and St. Leger with Surplice, in 1848, and, as it 
was cenominated at the time, “ broke the charm” by winning 
those two events. He expended a princely sum in support- 
ing his racing stable; and a large accumulated fortune va- 
nished in a few years in consequence of his zeal for the 
Turf. On his marriage, Viscount Clifden, instead of con- 


reais establishment and devoted himself to home pursuits. 
The late Henry Agar-Ellis, prematurely deceased, was born 
in 1825, and married in 1861, Miss Eliza F. Seymour, eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Lady Augusta Seymour, by whom he 
has a twin daughter surviving, and a son, the heir appa- 
rent to the family honours, born in 1863. 


r 

Sir Cuar.es Purrrs, C. B—We to announce the 
unexpected death of Col. the Hon. Charles Beaumont Ptipps, 
Keeper of H. M.’s Privy Purse. He expired on Saturday 
morning, in the 65th year of his age, at his residence in 


ot only two days from bronchitis. Sir Charles was the 
second son of , first Earl of Mulgrave. He married 


Norwich, by whom he has a family.—Sir Charles was for. 
his brother, the late Marquis of Normanby, when that noble- 
lowed him to Dublin home when Lord- 


an Equerry to the Queen, and, 





ors’ Court, St. James’s Palace, after an illness | /sland. 


a few months afterwards, Secretary to the Prince Consort, 
Treasurer to the Prince of Wales, and Receiver Genl. of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. 


At Danebury, Sam Day, the celebrated jockey of former 
Lut latterly a trainer. e rode the winners Gustavus, Priam, anj 
Pyrrhvuse the First in the Derby, and Mendicant for the Oaks.—ay 
Sheffi eld, Mr. Charles Pitt, the Lessee and Manager of the The. 
tre Royal, Sheffield, and son of Dibdin Pitt, the well-known gy. 
thor and actor. The deceased made a professional tour through 
the U.S. and the British Provinces in 1547.—At Cambridge, Mass, 
Dr. Jared Gpache, the historian, and ex-President of Harvard (oi 
lege.—At Manchester, Mr. John Gray Bell, publisher, and a rm 
cognized authority in old books, autographs, and manuscripts 
At Coburg, aged 78, Herr Frederic Ruckert, esteemed of late 
the leading lyrical poet of Germany,—Mr. James Smith, of Blair 
House, Oakley, Fileshire, successively editor of the Edinburgh (y 
tholic Magazine, the lam iew (a quarterly established by Cap. 
dinal Wiseman and Mr. O’Connell), and the Catholic Di ‘ 
secretary also of the Catholic Institute of Great Britain, and long 
regarded as the first lay Roman Catholic controversialist of the 
——- consequence of a fallfrom his horse, Capt E. King, Br. 
gade Major, at Jacobabad, E. i—Mr. Andrew Spottiswoode, 
lately the head of the house of Eyre and Spottiswoode, Queen 
printers. He was M.P. for Colchester for a short time in 183] a 
a Tory, but was unseated as holding a Government contract. —4; 
Sattara, E I, Capt. Farrington,4th Regt—At Lowood, near Me! 
N B.,R. C. Kidd, Eeq., late 9th Lancers.—At Paddington, Capt W. 
Elliott, formerly in the 2d 1 ife Guards.—At Rugcly, Staffor 
R. Wolseley Oldham, Esq , late of the 5ist (King’s Own) 
Infantry.—At Crosby Hall, near mery H. Stanley Massey 
Stanley, Esq.—Aged 84, the Rev. Hugh Rigg, for tt incun. 
bent of Patrick Brompton, Yorkshire.—At Sandwich, E. J 
Esq., surgeon, R. N.—At Ramegate, Enos Smith, Esq.» fo; 4 
of the 18th Hussars. —Mr. C. G. Addison, barrister. He was the 
author of ‘Wrongs and their Remedies,” and of several work 
bearing upon the law and history of the middle ages. 





Appointments. 


Lord Dunraven has been elected an Irish Representative Peert 
—Mr. Charles Barry, Q.C., to be H.M. First Serjeant-at-Law 
Ireland, v. the late Sir Johu Howley.—Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s sea 
in Parliament for Leominster is filled by Mr. Richard Ark 

of Hampton Court.—Lord John Hay is returned unopposed for 
Ripon, v. Sir Charles Wood, now Lord Halifax.—For Brecknoek, 
the Earl of Brecknock, a Liberal, is returned.—Lord Kinnaird tp 
be Lord-Lieut. of Perthshire, v Lord Kinnoull, dec.—Capt. lo 
raine White to be Mil. Knight of Windsor, v. Maj. Macquee, 
dec.—Mr. Mallet, C.B., and Mr. Morier, C.B., to be British Con. 
missionners to carry into effect the fourth article of the recent 
treaty with Austria.—Mr. K. Graham, to be H. M. Consul in th 
Balearic Islan ds. 





Army. 


Tue Estimates.—The estimates from April 1, 1866, w 
March 31, 1867, have been issued. The total for the ensuing 
— effective and non-effective services, amounts to £14,095. 
, which is a net decrease as compared with last yer 
of £253,447.—The total force, the cost of which is to be de- 
frayed from the Army funds during the ensuing year, nom 
bers, all ranks, 138,117, which is 4,360 less than in 1865-4, 
This force is composed as follows: Regiments, 128212; 
dep6ts in the U. K. of regiments in India, 8 983 : general staf, 
93; ments, 548 ; educational establish ts, 281. Of 
the total, 7,150 are officers, 13,454 non-commissioned officers, 
and 117,513 rank aad file. 
The amount included in the Army estimates for m' 
purposes’ in the colonies is altogether £3,004,714. 
takes £608,088; Malta, £327,220 ; Cape of GoodgHope, £267; 
870; Gibraltar, £278,674; Nova Scotia, £193,312; New Zea 
land, £177,055; Windward and Leeward Islands, £127,2%, 
&c. The probable amount to be repaid by the several colo 
nies as colonial contributions in aid of military expenditure 
is estimated at £227,700, of which sum Ceylon is set down for 
£100,000 ; Mauritius, £45,000; New Zealand, £33,000; and 
Australia, £20,000.—Army and Navy Gazette, Feb. 24. 


The 6th Dragoon Guards will be stationed in Portobello 
Barracks on their arrival in Dublin. ——Capt. Graham, Seow 
Fusilier Guards, will be A.D.C. to Major-Gen. Hamilton, the 
new commander of thejtroops in Scotland.——The Earl o 
Clonmel, who bas just succe to the title, is a Liewtensnt 
in the ist Life Guards.——Sir Algernon Peyton, Bart., sa 
and successor of Sir Henry whose death we chronicled las 
week, is, as his father was before him, an officer in the Lik 
Guards. The Peytons also, through three generation:, it 
cluding the present, have been famous as four-in-hand whips 





War Orrice, Fes. 27.—Rl Artil: Maj-Gen Sir A Wilson to & 
Col Commt, v Lt-Gen Gowan, dec; Lt.Cols Kaye and Brougham 
to be Cols.—RI Engrs: Major-Gen Foster to Col Commt,' 
Lt-Gen Gamage, dos Lt-Col Hamley to be Col.—— Brevet. —Major 
Gen Foster, , to be Lt-Gen; Col Wilkinson, RE, to be Major 


Gen. 
, Navy. 


Tue Estmates.—The Navy Estimates for 1866-67 shows 
net decrease of £4071 as compared with the vote for the 
financial year 1865-66. The totals are—required for 1866-', 
£10,388,153, and—last vote for the financial year 1965-#, 
£10,392,224. Under the various heads there are items of it 
crease and decrease. The most important items of decreas 
are—wages to seamen and marines, £82,302; victuals soi 
clothing for ditto, £90,506 ; and naval stores, £377,771. Th 
most important items of increase are—dockyards, &c., £64,776; 
new works, building, machinery, and repairs, £364,880 ; ané 
army department conveyance of troops, £82,208.— Army aw 
Navy Gazette, Feb, 24. 


Adm. Sir W. Fanshawe Martin susceeds Adm. Sir ©. 2 
Fremantle, in the Devonport command.— Vice-Adm. Sit T. 
Sabine Pasley, about to assume the command at Po 
has selected the Hon. F. Egerton to be his fleg-captait 
Capt. Egerton, son of the first, and uncle of the present Bat 
of Ellesmere, and first cousin of the Duke of Sutherland, 
recently married Lady Louisa Cavendish, only daughter & 
the Duke of Devonshire.-——Priace Alfred, now Captain, s 
pears to have skipped the intermediate rank of Commandet, 
when promoted from his Lieutenancy. H. R. H., we pr 
sume, will soon be appointed to a command.—— Was 
ton’s birthday was celebrated at Porto Rico by Admiral 
mer, U.8. N., who was there in his flag-ship, the 
The forts on shore and the English men-of-w* 

to the ealutes of the American vessel.— One @ 
the two Spanish frigates, that have been refitting here it 
several weeks past, has taken her departure for Havana. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commanders: E J Brooks to be Insp Comm 
in the C Gd, vy Hon H W Chetwynd, whose period of serv basei> 
8 P Townshend to the Jearus, commiss.—Lieutenants ae oo " 





~| Deris; Dent to Jearus,—Paymaster: C H Wells 4 
Surgeons: Dr W Smyth to Brisk; WT Wilson to Duke of Welly 
ton ; Dobbin to Icarus, : 
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New Publications. 


The publishers, like Macbeth, toward the close of his 
chequered career, appear to “ pull in resolution.” But not 
for the same cause. A gradual decline is expected in the 
price of book-making materials; and so enterpriz> waits upon 
that expectation, Few works, meantime, are published, and 
fewer still merit notice. 

A History of Henry the Fifth, by George Makepeace Towle, 
published by the Appletons, is the most substantial and valu- 
able book that has reached us, of late. Its author ascribes 
the fluctuations of Eoglish politics and society, from the time 
of the Crusades to that of King Henry the Fifth, to the pre- 
dominance of a turbulent martial spirit. Magna Charta, ac- 
cording to his theory, was extracted from King John, not so 
much because the Barons loved liberty as because they wished 
to humble authority end find an outlet for their turbulence. 
The importance of a head to command, to combine dis- 
tracted elements, to wield a sceptre and lead civi- 
Yntion onward, is the chief lesson of Mr. Towle’s 
pages. Henry the Fifth is depicted as such a man. His per- 
sonal character, says Mr. Towle, “is full of interest. It was 
gunion of chivalric traits with rare mental qualities. The 
beauty of his person, his youth, his manners, his various 
talents, his great heart, his spirit of lofty purpose, lend 'a 
charm to his history which is found in the history of no other 
Erglish King.” Proceeding upon this basis of enthusiastic 
conviction, Mr. Towle has added to historic literature, a vivid, 
brilliant, and, as far as we are competent to judge, a trust- 
worthy portrait of the life of aremarkable man in momentous 
times. A portrait of the king forms an appropriate frontis- 
piece to the volume, and the work is dedicated to the memory 
of Macaulay. 

From the same publishers we have received a copy of Let- 
vrs of Life, by Lydia H. Sigourney, whose death it was 
lately our sad duty to record. These letters embody Mrs. 
Sigourney’s autobiography. They were written at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Caroline Washburn, to whom they were 
addressed. Mrs. Sigourney’s life was uneventful—the quiet 
life of agood woman. Her character, as shown in these let- 
ters, appears to have been singularly gentle and sweet, while 
not lacking in strength. Her writings bear testimony to the 
same effect, albeit they are not characterized by remarkable 
merit. They have many admirers, though ; and to them this 
autobiography must prove especially welcome. 

The Harpers have published, after the usual magazine fil- 
tering, Mrs. Gaskell’s Wives and Daughters, the story which 
that lamented author left unfinished at the time of her death, 
and A Nvdle Life, by Miss Muloch (Mrs. Craik), the latest of 
thet writer’s productions.—Zried and True, “a Tale,” by 
Alton Clyde, has beeh published by Mr. F. A. Brady.—Mesers. 
Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, have just brought out a 
novel, entitled Lucy Arlyn, by Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Neighbour Jackwood,” “ Cudjo’s Cave,” “Coupon 
Bonds,” and other stories.—Twins and Heart, a couple of 
stories by Mr. Martin F. Tupper, are comprised in a pgmph- 
let volume, put forth by Messrs. T. B. Peterson and Co., of 
Philadelphia.—We cannot undertake to read all the novels 
that find their way to our table. Life is short, and the human 
nind will not endure a surfeit of crude viands, any more than 
wil the human stomach. To mention these works, there- 
fore, must suffice. It is only now and then that a novel ap- 
pears which ought to be read by everybody. Most of them, 
& Sidney Smith said, blow over. — 





With all his tendency to exaggeration and paradox, Victor 
Hugo is at times singularly felicitous in his style. What can 
be more perfect in its way than the Dedication of his forth- 
coming work, “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer?” 

“Je dédie ce livre au rocher d’hospitalifé et de liberté, a ce coin 
de vieille terre normande ou vit le noble petit peuple de la mer, 


i l'ile de Guernsey, sévére et douce, mon asile actuel, mon tom- 
’ 


beau probable.—V. H.’ 
The Preface, Which we will not cite, is as far-fetched, pe- 
dantic, and egotistical, as the above is simply and nobly posed. 
inmiinadlipetigeage 
MR. TUPPER'S “ RALEIGH.” 
The Saturday Review of the 24th ult. contains a very se- 
vere and abusive critique upon the Proverbial Philosopher's 
latest achievement. We omit most of the irrelevant abuse, 


sad copy some little information touching the work re- 
Viewed. 


Mr. Tapper has benignly informed his friends how he came 
‘oturn dre - -**rt. “This play has crystallized quicklyand lately 
outof asian. erary misadventure.” He had been meditatin; 
& Life of Sir Walter Raleigh... Dissatisfied, we presume, wi 
the reflection that what he bad written hitherto was only 
tead by young ladies with very weak minds, he resolved to 
Write something which grown-up men might find at least en- 
durable. The bays which the weak-headed young ladies had 
‘wined round his brows—and which, by the way, have been 
Waccouatably left out ia the bust of himself prefixed by the 
author to his recent editions—were not an adequate recogni- 
“ion of his more substantial merits. So the philosopher rest- 
lesly aspired to become historian. After having come to 
this resolve, and after fixing on Raleigh fora theme, he 
‘read about bis proposed hero. Most men would have read 
frst, and bethought themselves that Raleigh was a hero after- 
wards. But then most men, usnege'y for the world, are 
very unlike Mr. Tupper. He evolved a conception of Raleigh 
out of his own inner consciousness, aud then hastened ou 
‘o find material for a book about him. At this point the mis- 
adventure began. He found the ground preoccupied. There 
Were biograpuies of Raleigh in abundance, The being evol 

the inner consciousness grew pale and unpleasant at 
tawa of fact. Still something must be cone. The restless- 
tess of true genius cannot be resisted or conquered. If the 


philosopher and the } poet could not add success as an 
historian to his roll of glories, he would turn dramatist :— 

It suddenly occurred to me that there had been no fair drama- 
tie impersonation of Sir Walter Raleigh, neither could I call to 
mind waz Jee histrionic sketch of the special temperaments of 
Elizabeth and James, w: jately this play flowed out. 


Nothing could surpass the easy simplicity of this process; 
the play flowed out, and then “crystallized quickly.” The 
crystal is worth looking at, as showing how a profound phi- 
losopher is capable also of true poetic fervour and the power 
of dramatic realization when he is urged on by the uneasy 
impulses of genius, to which Mr. Tupper once confessed be- 
fore, when he told us that from the vext bowels of his sou) 
lava torrents war and roll, and his hot thoughts in language 
pent stand their own granite monument. What in the de- 
partment of lyric poetry roars and rolls and hardens into a 
granite monument, in the drama flows out mildly and becomes 
a crystal. 

The way in which King James is first introduced gives the 
reader an excellent assurance that Mr. Tupper is as mighty 
in his grasp of dramatic art as he is profound in solving the 
puzzles of me At the beginning of the fitth act 
Raleigh is brought before the Council, and into the presence 
of the King. “Stand thou by, thou traitor, Raleigh,” ex- 
claims Coke, the Attorney-General. It is perhaps scarcely 
worth mentioning that it was not the Privy Council, but the 
Court of King’s Bench, before which Raleigh was brought to 
receive the fatal sentence, and that Coke had been promoted 
from the position of Attorney-General twelve years before. 
One must not be too icular about these points. Genius 
soars far above the dull level of chronological accuracy. After 
Coke has told Raleigh to stand by, we are introduced to the 
“just histrionic sketch” of the King thus :— 


KIn@ (severely). 
We hae heer’d rawly o’ thee, upon my sawl. 
[The councillors murmur approbation, 


Horace says that a comic subject should not be handled in 
tragic phrase; so Mr. Tupper no doubt believes in the con- 
verse, that a tragic subject ought to be treated with tragic 
severity of verse. Raleigh proceeds to argue that, as the 
Queen had cummissioned him, and as Eogland was then at 
war with Spain, his depredations on the Spanish marine 
were neither misdemeavours nor felonies nor treasons. Where- 
upon the just histrionic sketch is resumed :— 


Kine. 
By my sawl, man, but ye’ve caught me ; only for this, 
Being as he said in time o’ war, he’s scatheless; 
A battleship on the high seas is nae pirate ; 
What says the Lord Chief Justice? Isit sac? 


The Chief Justice then admits that Raleigh’s defence is good, 

on which Coke fails back upon the old conviction for treason. 

“Sooth, man, that’s sooth!” exclaims the King, and after 

Raleigh’s appeal, he says with majestic dignity, “ Man, ye 

maun die.” He is equally obdurate to Lady Raleigh :— 
Kine. 

I tell ye, nay, dame; I maun hae the lond, 

I maun hae it for Carr. Here (¢o Carr) lead her off. 
Altogether, in the whole pi twenty-three lines are put into 
the King’s mouth, and this Mr. Tupper calls a just histrionic 
sketch of his special temperament. Queen Elizabeth is a per- 
sonage of not less dignity, and her fiist appearance is not less 
magnificent. Raleigh throws down his cloak, saying, “ Thus 
let me bridge it for your Majesty.” 


, QUEEN. 
Bridget, quotha! didst say, thy Bridget wove it. 
courtiers laugh, 
Ragicu. 


My liege, the flashing of such ready wit 

Becomes a court so brilliant. 
On occasion, however, the Queen can ascend to indescriba- 
ble dramatic She finds Raleigh making love to a 
maid of honour, and after calling her “ baggage and hussey” 
pretty liberally, and threatening to “ claw her cheeks,” winds 
up thus: 

QUEEN. 
What ? to our face? 

Vixen, thou liest! loving him, quotha! 

Look, I will tear him from his dizzy height 

And fling him in the mire, where that witch’d cloak 

Bridged him to fortune. ‘Hussey ! with my knight! 

[The Queen sweeps away in a rage. 

It is to be hoped that pedants will cease to talk of Cassandra 
and Clytemnestra and Medea after this. The chivalrous Es- 
sex is equally skilfully portrayed. He is jealous of Raleigh’s 
favour with the Queen, and he relieves his feelings by 
crying : 

Gadstooth ! the hedgerow harriard files too high, 

And he must be o’erfalconed. 


After using up “Gadstooth,” his next speech begins with 
“Fore Heaven ;” and after this he is forced to fall back on 
plain “Ha! How!” and“ Ha!” Indeed, this isthe sum and 
substance of what he has to say. Raleigh, as the hero, is na- 
turally a much more temperate character. There ia perh 
a slight anachronism in making him talk as nobody cou 

bly bhve talked who lived in the dark ages, when the 

Y igen eA not written. Gondomar, too, says 
things which would have made him an endless reputation 
at the pene ety he sites =< nae survived to our 
day. Mr. Tupper so far com with ordinary tragic usage 
a put a mournful retrospect of the past into the mouth of 
the unfortunate hero. As might be anticipated, it is a very 
different thing indeed from the corresponding speeches of 
Antigone or Ajax or Wolsey or Desdemona :— 
Lo now—my glories all have passed away !— 

Yon brilliant Ridorado, vanity ; 4 
My pretty Jersey-princedom, vanity ; 
My colovies and edventures, bow y 
My Sherborne and grand Durham House, 
My jewels, and silver coat of m 
My very hose acrust with diamond sparks, 
My splendid maeques and tourneys—vanity ; 
And then, mine eldest born killed in Guiana, 


a 


My name ruined, and my fortunes wrecked, 
My pes and fears, my glory and my shame, 
vanity made up of vanities. 


—_— > 
MR. MILL IN PARLIAMENT. 


The House of Commons is supposed to be forming that 
view about Mr. Mill which the first Lord Holland expressed 
about Burke, when he told his son, Charles James Fox, that 
“he = Mr. Burke was a wonderfelly clever man, but 


Yes or Noto any 


id not like those clever fellows who could not plainly | rounded 





House ts the general leaning of public opinion. The 
clever fellows who cannot satisty themselves with the plain 
Yes or No which are good enough for their neighbours are 
never popular outside very narrow circles. Mr. Mill’s con- 
duct in the House has certainly not been calculated to enlarge 
the popularity of “ those clever fellows.” The people who kept 
asking what on earth we wanted with a philosopher in Parlia- 
ment, are jubilant. ‘Those, on the other hand, who insisted that 
Mr. Mili’s election for Westminster was a splendid testimony 
to the virtues of a democratic constituency, area little anxious 
and uneasy. The vote on The O’Donoghur’s amendment to 
the Address, the speeches on the Cattle Plague Bill, and, 
above all, the speech on the state of Ireland, are interpreted as 
meaning that “the blue ribbon of representation”—as the 
seat for Westminster was called by an over-enthusiastic voter 
—has fallen to a second Bright, only a Bright without elo- 
quence,witbout a vigour that even foes may respect, who ebills 
rather than influences, and who mimics passion by petu- 
lance. Talk of this sort is the effect ofa natural reaction 
against the preposterous expectations which the indiscreet 
and boundless excitement of Mr. Mill’s supporters had raised 
and spread abroad. It is not the first time that the rashness 
of disciples has done harm tothe real claims of the master. 
People appeared to expect that Mr. Mill would ge down to the 
House on some great occasion, and deliver himself of an ora- 
tion of the thunder and lightning stamp, with passages that 
might be quoted in books of elegant extracts, and suilable for 
recitation in schools on show-days. As the Stoics maintained 
that the wise man was a king, and rich and happy, the talkers 
and writers at the time of Mr. Mill’s election supposed that the 
wise man must also os orator and a keen Parliamen- 
tary tactician, and a g party-man. They declared that we 
should have another Bu:ke in Parliament, forgetting that 
Burke was only thirty-five years old when he first entered the 
ouse, and that he was an Irishman into the bargain. It 
must be confessed that those who talked nonsense in this 
fashion were persons who were least likely to have studied 
Mr. Mill’s books, or to heve acquired any just estimate either 
of the value of what he has contributed to thought, or of its 
nature and application. 
More reasonable people felt in July—and they may still 
feel—that Mr. Mill’s presence in Parliament would have a 
certain ee, and that he would be likely to exert a 
certain influence as a critic which would be very useful, and 
which nobody else could exert with so much force. His tew 
electioneering speeches showed that he possessed both readi- 
ness and perspicuity ; and of the former, at all events, his 
repartee to Mr. Lowe's metaphor of the lunatic asylum proves 
that the Parliamentary atmosphere has not been able to 
deprive him. It was impossible to suppose that Mr. Mill 
would content bimself with running in a groove. His writ- 
ings bear no trace of a desire to attract or to conciliate any 
single prejudice of the public, and it is hard to see why he 
should have been expected to show a disposition to attract 
or to conciliate the prejudices of a majority of the representa- 
tives of the public. This may be a mark of a stubborn, un- 
compromising, impracticable spirit, or it may be the mark of 
the distinction between a philosopher and a good member of 
Parliament. In neither case is there any ground for the 
wondering, and lifting of the hands in horror or pity, which 
may be witnessed in club-windows. Mr. Mill bas always 
maintained—and this is one of the chief doctrines which are 
carried away from his books—that society is constantly tend- 
ing to come to a stand still, to sink into “ the deep slumber of 
decided opinions,” to yield itself a contented prey toa deadly 
lethargy; that in order to counteract all this, and to increase 
the stock of knowledge and happiness, the most strenuous 
efforts of the best men are perpetually needed ; and that these 
efforts should never abate, but rather be strengthened, when 
they happen to encounter the whole force of the current 
opinions of the day. He fully admits that, in forming an 
opinion, every wise person will modify the conclusions drawn 
from some antagonistic maxim. In a very well known passage 
he has pointed out how the errors of political philosophy {n 
France may be traced to the uncompromising spirit of French 
journalists and orators, who always argue that a certain 
measure ought to be adopted because it follows from the 
— on which the form of government is founded, when, 
n truth, a much better argument would be that it followed 
from some other principle, and so might confer supplemen- 
tary benefits. But, of course, there is all the difference im- 
aginable between this philosophic compromise in the pro- 
secution of an —-. and compromise in enforcing 
it. A man may hold a view that is moderate in itself, and yet 
be vehement and immoderate in urging it, and fighting on its 
behalf. This was pre-eminently the characteristic of the il- 
lustrious person whom Lord Holland supposed to be a 
wonderfully clever man. There is something in the char- 
acter of the thinker which makes this natural. He has come 
to his conclusion cautiously and with patience, he is confi- 
dent of its soundness, and he does not easily endure to see it 
scouted and snubbed by men who have come to their con- 
clusions they don’t know bow. Even the exigencies of an 
election could not induce Mr. Mill to dissemble that he held 
opinions which, to all but a handful of his constituents, 
could only appear utterly abominable and monstrous. The 
enfranchisement of women, the notion of making every 
elector work a sum in the Rule of Three, the proposal to 
make insolvency penal, the doctrine that people who cannot 
afford it should n from having children, are even more 
detestable to the Westminster ten pounder than to the 
country squire. th look upon such ideas as ancient 
Romans looked upon the monstrous idols and rites of Egypt, 
and they may be right in their horror. Only it is difficult to un- 
cadens why they should be astonished because Mr. Mill took 
an early opportunity of hinting his disapproval of an aristo- 
cracy. The expression of such disapproval, it may be said, 
and with truth, at euch a time, was a blunder io Parliamen- 
tactics. Ovly what reason was there to suppose that 
Mr. Mill would be guided by consideration about tactics? The 
House of Commons is unquestionably a place for passing 
measures, but it is also a place for discussing them, and the 
more ion there is the better does it fulfil its function. 
Mr. Mill himself has said somewhere, in reply to the sneers 
about the National Palaver, that he does not know how such 
an assembly can occupy itself more usefully than in talking. 
The more numerous the views that are represented the better. 
Mr. Mili’s view about the cattle ae was that the aristo- 
cracy ought to pay for the losses. e need not discuss the 
soundness of euch an opinion; but it is just the 
it which it might have been predicted that 
. Mill would hold, and which, therefore, he was 
pretty sure not to shrink from ee One cannot 
in reason suppoee that a thinker who comes into the House 
in the late autumn of life should either sit patiently by for a 
few years, unti) he has learnt the temper by whom he is sur- 
, or that he should abandon all the habits of thought 








temper of 


uestion asked them.” This is the | and the maxims 
politicians, and indeed, so far, the] mind all his life, because a point of Parliamentary etiquette 


which have been growing in his 
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or momentary policy stands in the way. Mr. Mill holds that 
those who differ from the multitude in their opinions should 
lose no chaace of giving uttterance to such a difference, and 
it.is quite natural, therefore, that he shoulé have taken a line 
which may be very regrettable and impolitic in the eyes of the 
public, and which may give him «place in the House very 
different from that which was anticipated, but a line, afterall, 
which is only a continuation of his previous tendencies. 

The exceilent ten-pounder who had never read a line of 
Mr. Mill’s writings, but who fondly hoped that his maiden 
speech would occupy three or four columns of the Zimes, 
would be continually interrupted with “loud and prolonged 
cheering,” and would wind up with a super’: peroration about 
the palladium of the Constitution and Britons never being 
slaves, may look with dismay upon the ten or twelve lines 
which contain reasoning as cloze and as compressed as @ pro- 
position of Euclid. He did not bargain for this. It was not 
for a political pons asinorum that he threw over his Shelley 
and his Smith, and gave the cold shoulder to the Marquis of 
Westminster's nephew. “If this is your philosopher,” he will 
cry, “I'll stick to p!ain men the next time.” But though 
philosophy teaching by examples may uot be the ten-pounder’s 
taste, it would be very rash to assume that there is no place 
for it in the House of Commons. Essentially, and before all 
things, it is a practical assembly; but this is the very reason 
why the presence of an acute critic from the speculative point 
of view is most desirable. A member who goes back to prin- 
ciples must be of the highest value among men whose whole 
training and habits tend to fasten them down in the region of 
details. Burke, it is true, was a man of this sort, yet he made 
no mark on the House. But in his day the House was so 
profoundly corrupt, and measures were passed on considera: 
lions so entirely independent of their true merits, or of any- 
thing that could be said for or against them, that he had no fair 
chance. Since the Reform Bill, in spite of the strength which 
one or two powerful interests have preserved or have gained, 
debate is not a mere farce. Railway interests and agricultu- 
ral interests may have a power in @ division which it is per- 
haps not quite whelesome for the community that they should 
have, but even in conflict with them argument counts for 
something. For instance, Mr. Mill’s first speech effected an 
important change in the unt of the compensation to be 

iven to the owners of the slaughtered cattle. In an assem- 

ly which is really in some degree accessible by argument it 
is impossible that the ablest of living reasoners should find 
himself constantly shooting above the heads of his audience, 
and chopping blocks with arazor. Mr. Mill will never bea 
favourite speaker. There are probably no rhetorical triumphs 
before him. He neither thinks nor speaks in a style that is 
popular or vulgarly attractive. The strong Gyas and the 
strong Cloantbus will begin to talk whenever he rises, but the 
leaders will listen,and Gyas and Cloanthus will vote with 
their leaders, It was said of Adam Smith in the House, in 
1797, that “ he would persuade the present generation, and 
govern the next.” A similar remark is perhaps only partially 
applicable to Mr. Mill. Nevertheless, in spite of bad tactics, 
such & person cannot but carry weight, and be a very valua- 
ble authority in the Legislature.—Saturday Review 

—_———_—__— 


A GREAT WILL CASE. 


A case which occupies twenty days in hearing, and which de- 
cides on the disposition of between six and seven thousand a 
ear, may claim some notice beyond that of the local papers. 
ext to a breach of promise, there. is no proceeding at law in 
which “7 take a deeper interest than in the openiug up 
of wills. There are, indeed, some analogies between the bitter 
contention of disconsolate relatives, and the fight which ensues 
for damages over the grave of blighted hopes. But of the two, 
will cases show the worst side of human nature. The quick and 
the dead usually come badly out of them. That disagreeable 
conflict of testimony which proves that there is false swearing 
somewhere ; that ungenerous exposure of secrets which the tomb 
in decency should be permitted to hide ; that briefing of inuendoes 
which seatters scandal so woundily, make up a cynical chapter 
not very pleasant to peruse. Proverbially there are no such 
enemes as your family litigants. They know all the soft 
places, and instract the barristers accordingly. They fire from 
point-blank range at each other, or rather conduct the warfare in 
the fashion of the Australian aborigines, who give and take al- 
ternate whacks upon the skull, until the weaker sconce breaks un- 
der the battering. The case of Fitzgerald v. Fitzgerald is one of 
those which seem to exhaust all the contingencies of t 
tary litigation. Undue influence, mental incapacity, and fraud, 
were severally charged by those impugning the instrument, and 
in a style which admitted of nothing as sacred from imputation. 
Claude Duval was accustomed to return a lady whom he robbed, 
at least a souvenir, albeit her own; but when a barrister gets a 
woman upon the table, whose evidence he is engaged to subvert, 
he almost deprives her of ber senses, and if he presents her with 
anything, it is with a piece of his mind with which she would just 
as soon dispense. 

Lady Fitzgerald was hardly dealt with. She was a widow, and 
we all know the way a counsel takes with widows. The very 

smile with which he announces the vidual condition to the jury 
is maddening. To be sure, in this instance, there was a weight 
of evidence against the manner in which the will was obtained. 
The testator was a man of revolting habits, and at best of waver- 
ing intellect which he constantly fuddled by his excesses. It 
was proved that he replenished his brandy flask ten times a day. 
He never dined at the club without pocketing a few spoons and 
forks. He stole billiard cues whenever he could. He drank at 
village ale-houses, and spoke to the barmaids about his domestic 
affairs. He appeared at a public auction in a morning gown 
and slippers, and bid vigorously against himself. When he gave 
a sort of matince dansante at his resid » he was intolerable to 
his guests. He signed a deed involving his immense estates in a 
condition which one of the witnesses mildly described as “ under 
the inflaence of drink.” That such a man could be led to do 
anything is quite conceivable, and that he was led by undue pres- 
sure to make a will the jury virtually found. As the judge 
clearly put the law, the burden of proof lies with those who 
allege (who profit by) the will. The capacity may be ver 
limited indeed. The great essential is that the testator should 
know what he is about. If he knows what is wrong, and does it 
deliberately, the law will intain his intenti if the other 
formular conditions are satisfied. But sir Edward Fitzgerald for 
years before his death was babitually intoxicated. Previous to 
his proposing to the lady who married him, he made overtures to 
half a dozen others, and, simultaneously with his successful woo- 
ing, he imparted & second tenderness to one for whom he offered 
to throw over his intended. His addresses could not be very fas- 
cinating from wll that we read, but Mrs. Rose took bim for better 
or worse. It is impossible not to think that the womau must 
have had a wretched life with such a husband. 

As it he was not bad enough, a nephew is imported into the 
house who becomes the boon companion and partisan of his 
uocle. The lady at last flies the roof which affords her so un- 
easy a shelter, and then a lawyer relative of hers comes upon the 
scene who was not at all oblivious of his cousin’s interests. A 














jury regard a barrister acting gratuitous) thing after the 
manner in which the legal fraternity in the lump were hel by 
Hauser Trannion. They look with suspicion upon a cade in 
which a lawyer has been “ aboard’’ unprofessionally. We smust 
say, however, that this once was not epared by his brethren when 
they got him on the table. He was most impartially tortured. 
he absurd and repreheusible system of cross-examining a witness 
as if be were suborned or perjured was carried to its utmost 
limits in this case. When will an indirect examination be con- 
ducted by a process ameliorated with even the slightest attempt 
at courtesy? The ferocity with which a witness is hackled seems 
never to be abated. There appears to be a tradition on the point. 
The opposing counsel will break you down somehow, and be goes 
to work with a savage determination far beyond the value of his 
honorarium. And then the recklessness with which these gen- 
tlemen of the bar publish their opiniops of the other side rurely 
needs amendment. To accuse a lady of prevarication fraud, and 
lying, is bad enough, but to hunt up her age, and to force one of 
her own sex to repeat the casual impertinence of a sot in order 
to turn her into ridicule is, to our minds, an act which even the 
privilege of an advocate should not excuse. 
There is not, however, much sympathy to be wasted in any 
party to this suit. Lady Fitzgerald could not be said to have 
married for love, nor do we believe she was a purchaser without 
sufficient notice. The point alleged most prominently by her 
counsel indicated how much of her case he was compelled to sur- 
render. He urged that Sir Edward Fitzgerald, having deceived 
her into a marriage which could be no marriage, regretted his 
conduct in the end, and sought to make what reparation he could 
for it. Counsel faced the question of motive bravely. He in- 
sisted that there were women who would prefer nursing a sick 
husband to being cherished by a sound one. He indignantly re- 
pudiated the idea that the feminine heart was incapable of feel- 
ings sublimely exalted above materialties. He quoted a familiar 
verse about the ministering angel, a figure which has done a fair 
amount of service in this connection. We do not pass any opin- 
ion on the value of those sentiments which belong to the lot 
which are said to do honour to buman nature, but the jury went 
dead against them. Juries of late are impervious to eloquence. 
The chops and tomata sauce style no longer goes down with them. 
But we are not so much concerned with the verdict, as with the 
manner in which the case was conducted. .To put aside the nause- 
ous details which were evolved, and the unseemly positions in which 
some of the litigants appeared ia court there is room for censure 
on the bar who added unnecessary fuel to the hatred and spite of 
their respective clients. We have bullying barristers yet, but 
they would scarce have attempted the extreme lengths to which 
counsel went in the cause of Fitzgerald 0. Fitzgerald. There 
was nothing to choose in this between either of the parties. bm 
both opened with grape-shot exchanges. They had a genealogi- 
cal battle into whieh a more or less historic admiral was brought. 
They endeavoured to blacken their shields at the expense of mu- 
tual ancestors. The amount of irrelevant testimony was enor- 
mous, Scores of doctors were examined with the usual result. 
Grooms, coachmen. bailiffs, magistrates, soldiers, billiard mark- 
ers, bill discounters, jewellers, wine merchants, cigar vendors, and 
waiters, were pitted against each other in a way that elicited the 
remark that the case resembled a faction fight. Of the swearing 
we will net speak, but it was disagreeable to read of the oaths 
hourly tendered to validate evidence which the reporters were un- 
able to publish. One tenth of those matters would have sufficed 
for the jury, and one half the witness-baiting and Nisi Prius 
“wit” had better been omitted. But the litigants being relations 
would say the worst they could of each. other, and any one who 
reads the case must regret that the ablest forensic talent in Ire- 
land should be willing to serve a purpore which seems almost to 
have preceded the design of obtaining justice—London Review. 
-_- Cl Om>mlCO 


THE LATE CAPTAIN JOHN WHITE. 


One by one the heroes of the Turf, the Chase, and the Road 
are dropping off, and of all the characters that figured in the 

reeable pages of Nimrod, there are not above a dozen re- 
maining to tell their own tale. It is true that Lord Wilton 
is still one of the fuglemen of the Quorn; that Mr. Payne 
bets as keenly at Newmarket as ever; that “the Squire” is 
enabled to watch bis favourite game of billiards at “ the Port- 
land ;” but the majority of the others have fallen victims to 
what Morton Stubbs terms the effects of Anno Domini. Since 
our last publication one of the most enduring links between 
the old and new generation of sporting men has been spap- 
ped in the death of Captain John White, who died at his own 
residence, Daleford, in Cheshire, on Saturday last. 

Captain White, or, as he was more familiarly called, Jack 
White—the hero of many a gallant-run aod fiercely contested 
race, and about whose age so many bets have been won and 
lost—was born in 1780, in Laucashire, and was the son of a 
Liverpool merchant, who sent him to Eton, and from thence 





records of the College, and the class lists of the Ce, it 
does not seem that the subject of our memoir ever took h 


with Greek plays to become a bishop, and were of opinion 
that he would appear to greater advantage in silk than lawn 
sleeves. His career in the pigskin, like that of all grea 
mien, commenced when he was y the height of a bucket, 
on a pony that, with a saddle on him, he used to walk ucder 
a leaping-bar at home, and afterwards gallop over it. At the 


of his own, he was invariably to be found at every meet with- 
in reach, and, to use his own expression, “ he saw as much 
as his neighbours.” The first event that brought him into 
notoriety at Oxford, and showed he had cut his eye-teeth, 
was a match he made with Mr. Walker, of Mitchelgrove, who 
was also keeping terms there; and which, being concocted 
after the cloth had been removed at dinner, could not be fixed 
for less than five hundred guineas. The next morning, as it 
is too often the case, the match did not louk so well on paper 
as it did in the evening when it was made, and the freshman 
tried all in his power to get out-of it. Mr. Walker, however, 
would not hear of it, and the pair met on the old Bibury race- 
course, twelve stone each, when the captain won his maiden 
spurs. 

Pon quitting Oxtord in 1811, it was said that if a gold medal 
was given to the hardest rider in the University it would 
have been awarded to him; and the reputation he there 
earned he extended in Lincolnsbir, whither he proceeded in 
the first year of Mr. Osbaldeston’s mastership, and where he 
was a partaker of all the splendid sports which the Squire 
showed in that country. Having got through his apprenticé- 
ship ip the provinces, he thought he might venture to 
mabe his appearance in Leicestershire, which he did in 1815, 
taking up his residence at Melton with Mr. Maxse, with 
whom he lived seven seasons; and their house, from the 
hospitality it afforded, obtained the name of “ Claret Lodge.” 
Of his riding there it will be only sufficient to quote the 
opinion of “Nimrod” in his celebrated work on “ The Turf, 





the Chase, and the Road,” which originally appeared as 



































year with the late Lords Derby and 


er honours than were to be gained in athletic sports ; and his | Occasion, while staying at n 

i i j Lonsdale at a favourite covert near Uffington, and had two 
tutors predicted he would never be sufficiently acquainted capital rans eof forty minutes, and another of an hot 
and ten minutes, killing both their foxes, Having left of 
t horse- a, miles from Melton, he rode back there, changed 


papers in the Quarterly, and ran through so many edi 
when republished as a volume. “Captain White,” oa 1 
Apperly, “‘ may be safely placed among the hardest and bey 
riders in England; and, taken in the double capacity of , 
rider of races and a rider to hounds, is decidedly the 
best. I consider him, indeed, the examp lar of horsem 

he has every attribute. In addition to an elegant seat he has 
fine hands, a quick a good temper, and undaunted herve, 
despite the awful falls he ce had. With hounds, it ig said 
he has never been out in his life, whether he liked his hong 
or not, that he did not try to get to them; and it will ber 
membered he once played a duet with Mr. Assheton Smj 
when every other man was beaten—viz., on that memorabje 
Belvoir day, when hounds ran nineteen miles point blank, 
and, as the song said, 


White on the right, sir, midst the first flight, sir, 
Is quite out of sight of those in the rear.” 


He was also the medium of bringing Mr. Osbaldeston intp 
Leicestershire to take the Quorn of Mr. Assheton Smith 
The next change Captain White made was in 1842, when be 
quitted Melton and took , his residence in Cheshire, ang 
after a time succeeded Sir H. Mainwaring in the mastership 
of the Cheshire Hounds, in which capacity he remained ove 
& dozen seasons, showing an immensity of sport, and making 
himselt very popular in the county. 

His career as a gentleman jockey dates as far back as 1823, 
when he made his dgdut for Mr. Lambton, who afterwand 
became Lord Durham, and for whom he won no less tha 
nine races out of twelve at Stapleford Park, and eight outof 
twelve at Lambton Park, in one season. The best of his other 

1formances were winning a race on Pluto on Pontefract, for 
it Wilson, and carrying off five cups out of six on his own 
horse Euxton. His riding of Theodore for Lord Chesterfield, 
for the cup at Heaton Park, when he had to get ten pounds 
off between Wednesday night and Friday morning, is, how. 
ever, considered his chef d’auvre ; for Lord Wilton, on Chap. 
cellor, was an awful favourite, and his winning regarded as, 
certainty; but the captain, getting the first run, just beat hin 
by ashort head. At Bibury, and other meetings, his mounts 
were always backed as freely as those of Captain Little in the 
present day, and similar results generally attended them. (f 
raceburses of his own he had very few, and these were train. 
ed in succession by John Scott and Thomas Dawson ; and of 
late years he took to Godding, who was very near winning the 
Chester Cup for him with Jordan. Carrying five pounds mor 
than the weight at which he was handicapped, he was only 
beaten by halfa length by Sir Charles Monck’s Vanity; ands 
the captain took 10,000 to 110 about him at starting, the 
victory would have been a very agreeable one for him. Ba 
although he had only two or three horses in training, Captaia 
White was one of the most influential men on the turf ia 
respect to the management of other people’s studs. Mr. 
Naylor, when he went to Godding’s, was only too gladw 
avail himself of the benefit of nA experience; and to bis 
watchful care and supervision the success of Maccaroni in the 
Derby isin a great measure to be attributed. In putting 
horses together, few men knew better what to do; and be 
was a first-rate Judge of action, by which he has frequently 
won large sums. On giving up the post of “ Master of the 
Horse” to Mr. Naylor, be went to the assistance of Lord 
Stamford, and tried to win the Derby for him with Cambu 


can and Archimedes, but fortune did not aid him in the 


same way as when be was associated with “ Hooton’s mil- 


lionaire.’ 


Of the now almost obsolete art of “cocking,” the captain 
was a great patron, and he invariably fought a main every 
m. Of the prize ring 
he was also arupporter, before its decadence took place. In 


short, there was not a sport in which he was not a proficient, 
and we believe that up to the hour of his death there wa 
nothing for him to learn. 


Of falls no man had more, and there was scarcely a bone 


in his body but had been broken, end yet there was onlys 
slight limping in his walk, and he preserved his seat on hore 
back to the last. The worst accident he met with was in bis 
pounges days, in Lincolnshire, when his horse fell back oa 


im in a drain, the pommel of his saddle pounding in bs 


chest bone and three ribs, besides breaking his collar bose 
and smashing his ankle in getting out; but as soon as he wa 
out of the doctor’s list, he rode harder than ever to make » 
for lost time. No later than 1861, when leading in a run wih 
the Cheshire from Whitnall, he meet into a pond covered 
with green weeds, and Mr. Egerton War 

and both were submerged, the captain being knocked abou 
so much, that it was three weeks before he was again in th 
saddle; but he treated the matter as if it were a goo 
to Oxtord, where his education was qungianed. From the | joke. 


burton rode over hia, 


In point of physical endurance he was almost equal © 


“ the Squire,” as the following instance will show. On on 


elton, he went to meet Lori 


his things, and having had a chop and a cup of tea, rode 


home seventy-five miles, crossing the peak of Derbyshire is 


a snow-storm, and reached Park Hall, where be resided, # 


Ay a me ven o'clock at night. As a compsnion it was impossible 
University he was more punctual at the covert-side than the | eleven © 8 

ecture-hall : i wi im three bunters | t© imagine a more cheery one; his » 

lestuve-ball ; and having beonans 4 . Bp a stant flagged, and he was the life and soul of every compaty 


ts never for an & 


he was in; and his grand deep voice was heard to equal a 
vantage, whether at the covert-side, the starting post or tht 
social dinner party. But although so good-natured he wool! 
never put-up with a liberty; and at the last Craven Meeting 
at Newmarket, when — racing suthority made an offer 
sive remark to Lord S ord about him, he at once sent 
the authority in question and demanded an immediate 
logy oe before Stamford. As it was seen 
was not to be trifled with, his request was granted, and tht 
amende honorable immediately tendered—the excuse tor tht 
insult being heat of temper.— 

————_—»——_——_— 


Mr. Gapstoxe’s Harp Worx.—When the fascinater @ 
duch and t was brought down from the height @ 
his Hyde Park magnificence, and reduced to the ignominious 0 
cessity of turning a mangle, he justly considered and called it 
“@ dem’d horrid grind.” On a somewhat similar principle Mr. 
Bright taunts the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at least by impl 
eatioa, with preferring a position in which he is condemned t * 
mill-horse round of hard and wearying work, to the honour sé 
glory which he might so much more easily derive from exhibititg 
his state@manlike qualities in opposition—dictating to a Ministry 
the policy they should pursue, and uttering to an admiring cou® 
try the oracles of poli wisdom. As long, however, as made 
up linen is liked as un article of dress, mangling of some sort 
other will have to be dene ; and beings with a ble oie 
for greater things will have to submit to the drudgery of doing * 
So also must the machine of State be kept in motion. The ca 
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of the public finances may be comparatively low occupation, 














what I wanted, and then suggested that the Cabinet was not on 
view for the public. I confess that at this moment! forcibly felt 
the inconvenience-of not having been trained up in official ha- 
bits, for if I had been the messenger would most likely have 
known me, or at all events I should have known how te treat 
him. With great civility, however, the messenger guided me 
back again the way I had come, and pointed out the door where 
he said the Cabinet sat. I accordingly walked straight up to it, 
and, with an effort of boldness quite contrary to my usual charac- 
ter, was about to open the door, when my gray-haired friend 
rushed up to me, and, seizing me by the arm, said, ‘ You must 
not go there, Sir; the Cabinet is sitting.’ I explained to him 
that I was the Duke of Lancaster, or the Lord Chancellor, or 
Chancellor ot the Exchequer, for I was so nervous, and bad been so 
recently moved about, that, like wine, I was rather sick, and 
hardly knew what I was. In fact, it was not till I mentioned my 
name was Goschen that he really took in who I was, and allowed 
me to passin. I never felt so shy in my life as at that moment. 
But I must say that they were all very kind to me, excepting 
one Minister, whom I will not name, who remarked in an audible 
whisper, ‘Here is the theory of foreign exchanges ;’ but as it 
was only an exchange from the Board of Trade to the Duchy of 
Lancaster I thought it was a bad joke. Well, I felt very like a 
new boy, and also very like a boy who had become a praposter 
so soon that the rest of the preposters who are much older feel 
very jealous of him. I was given a chair at the tablegwhich, by 
the by, is like any other table, and, as all shy people do, I, of 
course, Only sat en the very edge of it, much as Lord Russell sits 
on Reform. After a time, however, I got over the feeling of 
shyness, and even offered some observations on the subject un- 
der discussion. I got on very well, and at last actually ventured 
to blow my nose, which was very well received by them on the 
whole, though the Duke of Argyll seemed to think it rather a 
liberty for a new Minister to take. Altogether, I think that they 
are not a very different set to what you may meet any day on the 
Board of a good joint-stock compamy, and it certainly is sur- 
prising how a nearer acquaintance with a Cabinet shows in many 
parts of the work the thinness of the veneer.” 

Tas Exraapition Treaty.—In an article on the extradition 
question in the Journal des Débats, the writer, alluding to the 
course hitherto pursued by England, says :—‘‘ There is no party 
in France that has a right to complain of it, for all have profited 
byit. The brothers of Louis XVL., in the emigration, the Bour- 
bons after 1830, the Napoleons after 1814 and 1830, the Orleanists 
after 1848, and the republicans after 1851 have all successively 
used the right of asylum inherent in the English soil. It is no 
longer at Venice, it is at London, that Candide would find hie 
banquet ef dethroned sovereigns, and we have seen the time 
when the master of one of the priacipal hotels in London said, “I 
have no room for anyone but the Pope, parceque celui-ld est 





Propos—D REVOLUTION IN Gas-Maxkrno.—The prospectus 
of a tentative effort to revolutionise gas-making has been is- 
sued for private circulation. The promoters entitle their un- 
dertaking “ The Gas-Heat and Pure Light Company, Limited,” 
and restrict their efforts now to raise a small capital for the 
oy of putting two-patents obtained by Mr. Isham Baggs, 

>. E., to a practical test. The principal features of the pa- 
tents are that two usable gases, hydrogen and carbonic ox- 
ide, are producible from burning coke and water; a ton ofthe 
first yielding about 40,000 cubic feet of carbonic oxide, and an- 
otter ton of the coke producing, from the known decomposi- 
tion, in burning coke, of the necessary quantity of water, far 
more hydrogen gas than 40,000 cubic feet. Both of these 
ases are conveyed into the same hulder; and then, without 
rther treatment for purification, which it is eaid tl.ey do not 





, being absolutely pure, they are ready for consump- 
tion in three ways;—Ist, by giving out intense heat; 2ad, 
yielding a pure and brilliant light entirely free from sulphur- 
ous acid, ammonia, or bisulphide of carbon ; and 3rd, by fur- 
nishing working power in quantity sufficient for all manu- 
facturing purposes. As to the mode by which the gases are 
produced from the retort free of impurities, we find that iron 
is employed in their preparation, the iron, as intended, being 
recoverable and useable ad infinitum. It is the intention of 
the —_ of the company and of their engineer, Mr 
A. Hedley, to construct, in the first instance, works upon 8 
emall scale, but yet of sufficient dimensions to demonstrate the 
thorough practicability of the invention, and its immediate 
usefulness as a cheap and available source of intense and con- 
trollable heat, applicable to a variety of manufactures and 
useful purposes, and algo suitable as an ordinary medium of 
brilliant and economical illumination.— Builder. 
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the rent of a furnished house, N 
by thé defendant, but left as not habitable. From the 


standing, 
history and habits of the insect. The judge, however, did 
not seem to think the evidence sufficient to show tha: the 
house was so much infested as to be uninhabitable, and said 
that ff the state of things could be easily remedied, the tenant 
ought to do it. The jury accordingly returned a verdict for 
T. | the plaintiff. 





to shine at Tattersall’s and on the Turf, and the opportunities 
which fortune denied to Ulysses she granted to Captain 
White. The modern hero could sell a horse as well as ride 


him, and his admirers tell, with peculiar relish, the story of 
an auction at the old Club et Melton. 
arise where horses are of the eame colour and style. 
Quorn had bad a very fast forty minutes, and the Captain 
had been in the front rank as usual with one of his two dark 
chestnuts, and had come a tremendous cropper into a green 
lane. “Luckily his groom was close at hand with the other, 
and as not a soul knew of the change it was sold for 400 gui- 
neas at night.” 


Mistakes naturally 
The 


The above paragraph is from the Saturday Review ; but, if 


aspade may be called a spade, we should pronounce this 
pleasant little ruse of the Captain nothing better than an 
outrageous swindle. 


SoLEMN SOUVENIR OF THE ALPs.—Soon after the melan- 


choly death by lightning of the Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot, on the 


Schidhorn Alp, Switzerland, in June last, the peasants on 
those mountains erected a emall wooden cross on the spot 
where the unfortunate lady was struck. On the front of this 


cross they cut the words, “Jesu, mercy,” with the sacred 


monogram, “1.H.S.,” and two crosses. In the month of 
October a marble cross was substituted, to commemorate the 
sad event, when the little wooden cross was taken down and 
brought to England. It has since been placed in a brass 
case, with a glass in front, andwas on Saturday week fixed on 
the eastern wall of the north aisle of Tollard Church, with a 
brass plate under it, bearing the following inscription: “A 
token of the sympathy and Christian faith of the peasants 
who erected it. This cross of wood marked the spot where 
the Hon. Alice Arbuthnot was killed by lightning, 21st June, 
1865. As it once stood on the Schidhorn Alp, so it is now 
placed unaltered in this church, where she was married eight 
weeks before her death. ‘She pleased God and was beloved 
of him, so that she was translated.’ (Wisdom iv. 10).”. An 
industrial soup kitchen was established at Woodcutts, near , 
this place, on the 1st of January, in memory of Mrs. Arbuth- 
not. A certain number of girls are here taught household 
work to qualify them for domestic servants, and soup is made 
and sold twice a week at the lowest possible cash price, to 
the poor of the neighbourhood, besides what is given away 
to the sick, &c.— Court Journal, Feb. 24. 





Tas Man woo Hap Tue Rinperrest.—In the House of Com- 
mons, on Thursday night, the most amusing speech was contri- 
buted by Sir F. Crossley, who slowly and hesitatingly uttered 
the startling words, “I’ve had the rinderpest-———” and when the 
burst of laughter following the incomplete sentence had sub- 
sided, added, “ I immediately sent for the Government inspector.” 
The report in the 7imes is as follows :—“ Sir F. Crossley begged 
to state what had occurred in his own case. He had the rinder- 


pest—(much laughter)—on hisfarm. His bailiff sent immediately 


for the Government inspector, who recommended the slaughter 


of the whole thirty bulloeks that had been in couneetion—(re- 


newed laughter)—with those that were attacked.”—London pa- 
4. 





Rentrxe Houses Inrestep witu Buaes, —In the Court of 


Queen’s Bench, an action, Campbell v, Lord Wenlock, has 


been tried, in which the plaintiff claimed 500 guineas for 
0. 49, Eaton-place, taken 


evidence it appeared that bugs (not a few) were found 
in several of the rooms, and r. H. Tiffin, the noted 


bug-killer, who called himself a “professor of natural 


hilosophy,” and said he had studied the subject for thirty- 
our years, and belonged to an establishment of 150 years’ 
gave evidence of a general kind as to the natural 


Tennyson's Ear.iest Porms.—A writer in Notes and 
Queries says that the Poet Laureate’s first effort in the way of 


poetry was a volume entitled “ Poems by Two Brothers,” 
published by Simpkin and Marshal) in 1827. This work he 
produced jointly with his brother Charles, and the authors 
were at the time boys at Louth Grammar School. The wri- 








ter traces several parallels between these juvenile poems and 
the Poet Laureate’s maturer works. It was not until 1829 
that Alfred Tennyson gained the prize for English verse at 
ae, on the subject Timbuctoo, of which the Athe- 
uly 22 in that year declared, with evident foresight, 

that it “ind first-rate poetical genius, and would have 
done honour. to any man that ever wrote.” “A Fragment,” 
by A. Tennyson, Esq., is the title of some lines which appear 
in the “Gem” for 1831, and which have never since been 
reprinted. 
Lorp Macaviay’s Worxs.—Lady Trevelyan has issued the 












MARRIAGE OF A Now 1s Itaty.—The Italian papers 
mention that a m: in accordance with the new civil 
law, and without the intervention of the Church, has just been 
celebrated at Secli, in Sicily, between a barrister, Guglielmus 
Caruso, and a nun of the order of St. Theresa, named Maria 
Pisani, known as Sister Maria Annunziata. The parents of 
the bride not only gave their consent but a dowry also. All 
the principal families of the neighbourhood, together with the 
local authorities, were present at the ceremony. 




















Tue Great Liseral.—Mr. John Bright's liberality is under- 
stood to be more theoretical than practical—more political than 

His name has etd in the working men’s trade 
list before now, and we again find it in an unfavourable light at 
a ting of Scottish s held this week at Renfrew. It 
was agreed to select an equal number of weavers to meet a num- 
ber of manufacturers, and to come te & mutual agreement re- 
garding the scale of prices to be paid for weaving double cloth 
shawls, the prices to come into operation on and after the 1st of 
February. With respect to wages generally, Mr. Kelly, the se- 
cretary, read an announcement that all the manufacturers in 
England and Scotland in the trade, ‘with the exception of Mr. 
Jobn Bright,” bad given their weavers an advance of ten per 
cent.—London Review, Feb. 24. 





Parti 1 Panrts.—M. Bagier’s Italian Opera season in Paris is 
described as having been unusually unsuccessful. The attraction 
of Mdlle. Adelina Patti has latterly been somewhat disputed— 
those who question it professing to find traces of fatigue in her 
voiee. We gould never join the chorus that praised its freshness, 
since it always seemed to us an organ prematurely worn—to have 
a tone in it, which told of exertions undertaken by 
her at too early an age. That it has gained some power, and its 
owner's style some purity, must be owned by every listener. 
Malle. Patti excepted, not one of M. Bagier’s singers seems able 
to attract.an audience. With his worn out repertory and ineffi- 
cient corps, the chances of the popular entertainment‘keeping 
anything like its old ground become smaller and smaller.— Athe- 





A Fatse Est™ate.—* * The character of Captain White 
was singularly complete. He might have compared with one of 
Homer’s heroes in management, with an in power 





— ++ is useful and necessary. Plodding through returns, ad- 
iti — balances, distributing tbe re of taxation over the 
Ons justing 
ys Mr various members of the body politic, trying to be just to all 
14 best though necessarily incurring the odium of many—all this in- 
yofs volves an amount of labour, care, and anxiety, which few would 
© Very wish, and fewer still are able, to endure. Again, to be the leader 
en, for of party, one must first have been its servant, and even in the 
he bas ead, when seeming to lead, must be guided by the general feel- 
nerve, ing of the party, or he cannot hope to retain its confidence. 
is said, These reasons, and others which might be — more strongly, 
8 horse combine to justify Mr. Gladstone, notwithstanding his genius for 
| be re. pigber things, in having chosen a career of useful labour, in 
Smith, which tbe country has learned to set a high value on his services, 
norable and in which he has also achieved no small measure of renown. 
blank, We are, it is trae, a nation of shopkeepers, with a general talent 
for book-keeping ; but, after all, the highest order of financial 
ability is not so common among our public men that we can al- 
ways afford to release a Peel or a Gladstone from work that 
overtaske the powers of a Spring Rice or s Wood. When the 
on into Chancellor of the Exchequer was a younger and less important 
Sanith. maa, be more than once quitted a Government with whose policy 
when he he differed for the time being. In his present osition, such de- 
ire, and licaey of conscience would simply annihilate his political influ- 
e ence, and would besides do serious injury to the party with which 
ed over be had of late years chosen to cast in his lot. The time, too, can- 
not be far distant when it will be possible for him to enforce his 
own views on the Administration of the day with an authority 
88 1823, gach a8 to insure their adoption—London Review. 
e 
“— ‘ Tat Rival TraNsLaTors—Some time ago, it was stated *that 
ht out of the Chancellor of the Exchequer had discontinued a translation 
his other of Homer, which he had been engaged upon for years, on account 
fract, for of the publication of Lord Derby's translation. Mr. Gladstone, it 
his own was said, declined publishing in rivalry to his political opponent, 
sterfield, or rather of appearing to rival him. Whatever determination 
1 pounds was then made, we believe the resolve of not continuing a trans- 
is, how- lation has now been cast aside, and in due time another Homer 
bn Chas. in English will appear bearing on its title-page the name of the 
rded ass Chancelior of the Exch as the translator.— Ditto. 
— Lorry Zea.—Three Swiss professors ascended the mountain 
tle in the f St. Théodule, between the Matterhorn and Monte Roea. last 
hem. (f sutuma, with a stock of provisions and other articles, intending 
ere train- to pass the winter on the summit for the purpose of making me- 
1: and of teorological observations. The mountain is 12,000 feet high, and 
p ning the the heavy snows have stopped all ication between the 
nds more mmmit and the valleys below since the 28th of November. It is 
was only believed that they will be obliged to remain in this state of iso- 
y; ands jation until May or June. 
ting, the The above is from the Pall Mall Gazette of the 14th ult. In garcon.” 
w- Ba: reference to the same subject Reuter’s Zrpress has published what 
A tet is follows, under date, Berne, Feb. 16. The men are guides, not 
ids. Mr. Professors. 
D0 glad to It will be remembered that at the beginning of the present 
nd to bis winter M, Dolfus engaged three men to pass the season upon the 
oni in the peak of St. Theodule, in the canton of Wallis, a mountain 10,241 
O putting feet above the level of the sea, to make meteorological observa- 
>; and be tions of the weather in that inclement region. Herr Seiler, of 
frequently Brieg, the owner of two hotels at Zermatt, recently ascended the 
ster of the mountain in company with the guide, Taugwalder, to visit the 
e of Lord adventurous party. He says :—‘I left Zermatt at three A.M., 
Cambus- accompanied by Peter Taugwalder, jun. The ordinary path be- 
im in the ing impassable in wioter for fear of avalanches we shaped our 
ton’s mil. course up towards the Hermeidja till below the Black Lake, and 
thesce over the Furka glacier to the ‘sandy ground.’ Here 
e captain we took our first rest, and demolisbed a hearty breakfast. We | requi 
ain every ret out refreshed ; thence took the usual course, and reached the 
| prize ring sammit of St. Theodule at eight minutes past nine. The joy of 
Pp ln the three men was great when they saw us. We were feasted 
proficient, with some good mutton, rice, bread, and excellent Italian wine. 
there wat luspection of the register they bad kept of the weather showed 
the following results :—On the 12th of December, 1865, the ther- 
ely a bone mometer stood at 17 deg. ; on the 13th, at 19 deg. ; and on the 
was only s lath,at 21 deg. During the remainder of the month the tempe- 
t on horse ratare varied from 12 deg. to 16 deg. of cold. Upon the §$th of 
was in bis January, 1866, warmth in the suo rose at noon to 12 deg. ; on the 
ll back on lsth cold rose to 21 deg. Atnoonon the 16th warmth rose as 
ing in bis high as 16 deg. while two hours later the thermometer 
ollar bose was again at 2deg. Upon the day of our arrival we had 13 deg., 
a as be we md 4 deg. warmth at noon. During the rest of the month the 
1o make w temperatuse varied from 13 deg. to 16 deg. below zero. The 
“a run with Weather was so magnificent that I believe we could have ascended 
nd covered the Breithorn without danger. The prospect was glorious—the 
e over his, splendid deep blue heaven above and around—the grand, majes- 
eked about tc heights in their glittering white dress, and the profound still- 
gain in the ness, all made a powerful impression upon the mind. Curiously 
ere & enough, nearly all the mountains were plainly visible, and the 
sky generally clear and without a cloud. The Matterhorn alone 
yet equal 1 was draped in mist—mourning, one might almost fancy, for its 
w. On on Victims of last year. 
~ aa Tar Prorosep Awenican Lectoresmir at Caunripce.—The 
ae sabject of Mr. Thompson’s pr ition for the establishment of 
; veh of the biennial American lectureship is still the all-exciting subject 
ring Cambridge University, and the contest respecting it gathers 
ase, G interest as it goes on. Broadsheets respecting it have been cir- 
of ter Baw « calated during the week in t profusion. The paper war was | personal. 
erbys x ay Mmenced by the Rev. E. H. Perowne, B.D., fellow and tutor of 
> resided, Corpus Christi College,lately elected Hulsean lecturer. Pro- 
aS impos {sor Kingsley answers Mr. Perowne’s sheet in a long letter, and 
r for ap issupported by the Rev. Sedley Taylor, fellow of Trinity College. 
ery oa A grace proposing the accept of Mr. Thompson’s proposition 
to eq the [Eg Tul be offered to the senate. In this matter the voting will not 
g post wool beconfiped to the members on the electoral roll, and a strong 
red et “whip” is going on on both eides.—Huropean Times, 24th ult. 
~ 4 an offer Later accounts state that the Senate has finally declined Mr. 
once sent 0 i Thompson’s offer. Mr. Bancreft may perhaps be thanked accord. 
mediate ingly. 
was seen New Bors.—The Owl gives the following as an extract from 
ated, and 4 Mr. Goschen’s private | :—“To-day I took my seat in the 
xcuse lof Cabinet for the firet time. I confess that I felt very shy, and it 
war some time before I could quite make up my mind to go in. 
felt rather like the Amateur Casual, and got out of my brougham 
fascinater & J the same sort of half-confident manner. I got-to No. 10, Down- 
1 the height of B® ¢ Street, and tried to look as if I knew exactly where the Cabi- 
gnominious  #@ **t room was, and hoping that I should see Gladstone or some 
and called i 9 %e to chow me the way; but unfortunately I saw no one except 
r principle we Be most civil old Cee with gray hair, who looked at me} 
least by impl 9% Bost kindlyes I w: down the loag passage in the entrance of 
ondemned to * MH %e house. Of course I thought he knew me by sight, and when 
he honour s0é (M 2 pointed to the right and said, ‘That way to the Treasury,’ I 
from exhibitiog f Scied that of course the First Lord would natarally ait there naum, ditto. 
g to a Mi tad the Cabinet with him. sme cape, Ap nn some stairs, and 
admiring cout Mf “ter some trouble found myself in a kind of open hall, with seve- 
wever, as made [Mj " messengers seated behind a glass frame like early vegetables, 
of some sort of ging forced with mutton chops, potatoes, and beer. On 
ey “| Wee of these gentlemen where the Cabinet was, he first ing 
gery of do - 
tion. he cart 





of voice, and with s third in astuteness. It ma 
have oogurred vo readers of Homer tbat Ulysoes was qualiied 





first uniform édition of her brother’s works in eight handsome 
octavo volumes; an edition which, for 


aper, type and work- 
hip, leaves 









thing to be desired. ith such a book the 


eye is perfectly content.—Four volumes contain the fragment of 


glish History ; three volumes contain the Essays and Biogra- 
phies; one volume contains the Speeches and Poems. Thus 
much, indeed, we learn from the gold lettering on the covers. 
When we open the pages, we ree that the first volume hae, in 
addition, a short Preface by Lady Trevelyan, in which she ex- 
plains that it was “thoughtright” to include in this complete 
edition of Lord Macaulay’s Works some portion of what he wrote 
on Indian Law. The portion selected on this ground of “ right” 
appears in the seventh volume, and consists of an “ Introductory 
Report on the Indian Penal Code,” and a few “Notes on the 
Indian Penal Code.” In the fifth volume we find three papers on 
James Mill, for writing which Macaulay offered apology to the 
eminent historian of British India—perbaps the only public apo- 
logy which he ever made in his life. In the eighth volume we 
bave the bitter remarks on Mr. Vizetelly, publisher of an unau- 
thorized edition of Macaulay’s ‘‘ Speeches.’’ and two short poems 
which bad not hitherto been collected. These are the chief out- 
ward peculiarities to be noted in this new edition of Macaulay's 
works.— Atheneum 

A Nor ror Bureta rs ro Crack—A strong room recently 
constructed for a London bank is thus described : The walls, 
oft. thick, are formed of bard bricks iaii in cement, and with 
hoop-iron worked in. The room is lined throughout with 





wrought iron half an inch thick. There are*two doors, the 
outer a strong iron one with two locks, the inner one of com- 
bined steel and iron of extraordi: 
throwing ten bol, A safe placed inside, weighing 8 tons and 
throwing 20 bolts, contains the cash and securities, 
in the resident clerk’s bedroom is a 
strong room ; 80 that if the door is 


strength, with two locks 


An alarum 
peep the — of ng 
ope a go set going, 
Of the outer door, and 
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pulling a handle he can set the alarum off if necessary, and 
there is a watchman always on duty. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 896.—By F. Healey. 














WHIT, 


White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLuTION TO PROBLEM No, 895. 


White. Black. 
1BtoKB8 1KtoK4 
2BtoQR3 2 K moves 
3 B or Q mates 








In the following game, recently played at the London Chess 
Club, Mr. Loewenthai (Black) yielded the odds ef the Pawn and 
two moves to Mr. Gover, President of the Blackheath Chess Club 
(White). We specially recommend it (says the Hra) to the atten- 
tion of our readers, as a game abounding in interesting and criti- 
cal situations. 

(Remove Black’s K’s B’s Pawn.) 


White. Black. White. Black. 
1PtoK4 14 PtoBé QtoQB4’ 
2QKttoB3s PtcQ3s 15 PtoQ Kt4 gto 6(b) 
SPtoKB4 QKttoBS |16QtoK4,ch KtoQ eq 
4PtoQé4 PtoK 4 17 QRto Keq gues 
5 PtoQs Q Kt to K2 ay toK 2 
6 P tks P P tks P 19 PtoQ6 P tks P 
7K KttoBS KttoKt3 20 P tks P 33am 
8 BtoKt5icn BtoQ2 21QtoR5,ch Pto Kt 
9QBtoKtS KKtto B38 22 QtoQs R to Q Kt aq 
10 Castles Btks B ie BT RtoQBs 
1t Btke Kt(a) Qtks B 24 KttoQ4 Kt to K B eq 
12 Kt tks B Q to Q Kt3,ch | 25 P to K 7, and wins. 

138 K to Req Q tks Kt 





(a) A hasty move, which loses a clear piece.—(b) A weak move, 
and the cause of future trouble. Black should have taken the 

Kt i’, maintaining the advantage. —(c) White has now taken 
the attack in his own hands, and conducts it ably and successfully 
to the end.—(d) Under the circumstances we should have pre- 
ferred taking P with B. 


PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 


A match of seven games is pos , between Captain Macken- 
zie, the winner in the late N. Y. Club tournament, and Mr. G. 
Reichhelm, the strongest player among the Philadelphians, It 
comes off here, at the Club Koom in the University Building. The 
first game was to be played on Thursday evening. 





Tue Sartor Kixe i A Foa.—Itis now exactly thirty-six years 
that the opening day of the Session of Parliament took place 
early in February, within a day of the opening this year. There 
was this difference, that in 1830 the day was so gloomy, that it 
was with the greatest difficulty King William IV. could read the 
Royal Speech. Most patiently did he struggle with the task; 
often hesitating, sometimes mistaking, and at other times correct- 
ing himself. On one occasion, the Sailor King stuck altogether : 
and after two or three ineffectual efforts to make out the word, 
he was obliged to give it up ; when turning to Lord Melbourne, 
who stood on bis right hand, and looking him most significant! 
in the face, he said in a tone sufficiently loud to be audible in all 
parts of the House, “ Eh! what is it?” Lord Melbourne oe 
whispered the obstructing word, the King proceeded to toi 
through the speech ; but by the time he got to about the middle, 
the librarian brought him two wax lights, on which he euddenly 

used; then raising his head, and looking at the Lords and 

ommons, he addressed them on the spur of the moment, in a 
perfectly distinct voice, and without the least embarrassment, or 
the mistake of a single word, in these terms :—“ My Lords and 
Gentlemen, I have hitherto not been able, from want of light, to 
read this speech in the way its importance deserves ; but as lights 
are now brought me, I will read it again from the commence- 
ment, and in a way which, I trast, will d your attention.” 
The King then again, though evidently fatigued by the difficulty 
of reading in the first instapce, began at the beginning and read 
through the speech in a manner which would have done credit to 
any professor of elocution,— English paper. 

New Sreamer ror THe Inman Live.—The steam ship City of 
Paris arrived in the Mersey aay from Glasgow, where 
she was built by Messrs. Tod and M’Gregor, as an addition to 
the Liverpool, New York, and Philadelphia Steam Ship Com- 

any's fleet. On the run round she realised a speed of fifteen 
tow per hour, and will no doubt prove herselt to be one of 
the fastest and most comfortable steamers across the Atlantic.— 
European Times, 24th ult. 





Tue Manvuracturge or Eves.—A French paper gives 
some curious details on the manufacture of false eyes in Paris. 
The avera ze sale per week of eyes intended for the human head 
ampunts to 400. One of the leading “ ocularists” receives 
one in a magnificent saloon, resplendent with gilding and 
mirrors. His servant has but one eye, and if you want to see 
the effect of one of the eyes, he rings the bell and tries the e 
in the wretched servant's head, so that you may judge of 
effect, it will produce in your own or that of your friend. 
He charges 40f. to 50f. per eye. For the poor there are 
second-hand visual organs, which have been worn for a year 
by some eyeless duke or nabob, and exchanged for a new 
one after twelve months’ service, These are then sold to the 
com classes at a reduced price, or sent off to America, 

dia, or the Sandwich Islands, where the coloured races are 
not fastidious as regards the match. One of the Emperor 


_| the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by 





Soulouque’s heard of these artificial and wrote 
to Paris to sie ane The ocularist flattering himself that 
a successful one would secure for him ohe of the Haytian 

devoted his utmost intelligence to the production of 
achef deuvre. Six months danas smal! box reached hirh 
from Hayti. A cross glittered in his imagination, when, lo! 
to his horror, within folds of cotton, lay his original eye, ac- 
companied by the following note:—“Sir—The eye you 
forwarded to me is of a tint that resembles that of the Spanish 
flag, and I am too patriotic to wear any but the colour of my 
country.” The ocularist proceeded at once to the Admiralty, 
there ascertained the colours of the Haytian flag, and then 
manufactured a scarlet and green eye, which he forwarded 
by the earliest opportunity. 





New Move or Suorrse Horses.—A Paris blackemith has in- 
vented a new system of shoeing horses. Instead of the shoe 
being placed—frequently much too hot—on the hoof, and burn- 
ing its own resting place, the outside of the hoof is cut away 
round the foot to about the depth of half an inch ; this leaves a 
ledge into which the shoe fits, and is then flush with the frog, 
which just touches the ground, and the whole foot rests on the 
ground instead of being raised as of old by the shoe. The visible 
advantages of this are that the foot is little pared, and that in- 
stead of a great heavy shoe the animal is shod in what are little 
less tharracing plates. The advantages claimed by the inventor 
are, that the horse never slips, that the shoe allows the foot to 
os! naturally, and that it lasts as long and is as cheap as the 
old plan. 





Queen Canotiwe snp tHe Spy.—On one remarkable day a 
noble lord, now no more, came to Brandenburg House with the 
not very magnificent present for a Queen, of a pine-apple. After 
he had left, Majesty sent for her secretary, and ne Th at 
the present of the fruit told him that in return she had asked the 
peer to dine ; “ but,” she added, “ he’s nothing more nor lezs 
than a spy from Carlton House, so with him we will have some 
fun.” She then ordered two decanters of tea, the colour of 
wine, to be posse on the dinner table, on either side of her, and 
from these she drank copiously, and with considerable display, 
taking care that the noble lord should never taste the wine she 
seemed so fond of. Aa soon as his lordship had taken his leave, 
her Majesty laughingly exclaimed, “Oh, rare the fun! now he 
will go back to Carlton House and say he saw me the worse for 
wine, and that I finisued the best part of two bottles at dinner.’’ 
The real fact was that the Queen never drank anything but milk, 
tea, and coffee.— Grantley Berkley. 


Kwang Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the and 
e instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is erally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the une ~e of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class maker.— WV. Y. World, 





“* Joy to the World.” 
THE INTRODUCTION OF 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
3) To the suffering humanity of this age, has relieved 
OV more pain and caused more real joy than any other 
one thing that can be named. 
ITwA 
“BALM FOR EVERY WOUND.” 
OUR FIRST PHYSICIANS USE, AND RECOMMEND ITS USE. 

The Apothecary finds it first among the medicines called for, 
and the Wholesale Druggist considers it a leading article of his 
trade. All the dealers in medicine speak alike in its favor; and 
its reputation as a medicine of great merit and virtue is fully and 
permanently established. 

i {A few extracts will show the character of nearly every letter 
we receive. 

A. N. Witi1aMs, Parkersburg, Va., one of the oldest and most 
respectable and reliable Druggists of Western Virginia, 
writes : 

“I can say of Perry Davis’ Pain Killer, what I could not say of 
many of the medicines of the day. In my trade it is a leading 
article. I sell largely of it, and it gives entire satisfaction to all. 
I would on no account be without it.” _~ 
Joun Parxrns, Druggist, at Athens, Ohio, writes: 

“I sell considerable of Davis’ Pain Killer in this place, and it 
is well liked and highly commended by all who use it.” 

Gzo. Witiiams, Druggist, at Hockingport, O., writes : 

“ Perry Davis’ Pain Killer is quite generally used by the inha- 
bitants of our town, and is much extolled I think it the best 
medicine I have for the uses for which it is recommended.” 

GOOD FOR MAN OR BEAST, 

Water Curtis, Esq., an old and very reliable farmer, resid- 
ing on his farm near Chester, O., writes : 

“Your Pain Killer for Colic or Bots in Horses, is an infallible 

cure. And forall Cramp, Pain, Colic, Burns, &c., we find it, in 
our house, a never-failing Balm.” 


BR. DE MARUINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
Dr. Maynard of Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 











ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. ° 
THE BEST AND MOST PLEASANT TOOTH WASH 
tor CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the 
TEETH, and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a 
SWEET FRAGRANCE to the Breath. 
Prepared only Db 


PHARM OEY Ic §Riiusts, 
Ne. 635 eee 7.7) ie Yerk, 


UAUT1 
Being desirous of our customers and the publi 
met anew and Pee Tl offered to them wader . 


similar name, we woul uest them to closely observe that the 
get DELLUG'S EAU ANGELIQUE. , 





riole sacrifice of human life is really alarming, and the b 
mortality considerably swelled by rash exposure to the damp at- 
mosphere, which received into the lungs poisons the very fount 
of the blood and induces bronchitis, pleurisy, asthma and con- 
sumption, all of which may be epecdily — by a timely 
al ke inch an te — x. Ointment—no time 
should eas! y being dangerous and uctive 
of the most frightful consequences. All who die wih oueh te 
medics at hand are morally guilty of self-destruction, 


















a) 
1sé66. 
= NEW SKIRT. 








(OR DovELE) 
SPRING SKIRTS, 


Eacu Hoop 18 Composgy Py 
two finely tempered Steel epring, 
braided tightly and firmly 
er, edge to edge, forming the 
STRONGEST ard most F 
Hoop made. They will Not Beas 
or Break like the single tring, 
mele Dut will Preserve their Graguy 

im ness of shape where three or fow 
jordinary skirts will have bee 
thrown away as usel se, 
TiU} In fact for the Promenade » 
the House, the Church, Theatre, or Car, they are Superior ty g 
others, Combining, Comrort, DuRABILITY and Economy, Wh 
that ELEGANCE of sHape which has made the Duplex Elliptiey, 

STANDARD SKIRT 

of the FasnronasBite Wor vp. 

Manufactured exclusively by the sole owners of the patent, 


WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 
97 Chambers, and 79 and 81 Reade i" 
: - New Yor 





























































eTEINWAY a SONS, 
: GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES. 


UL te A GN a NY ET 





Have taken $2 First Premiums, gold and silver medals, att} 
Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, aj 
iu addition thereto they were awarded a First Prize Medal ¢ 
the Great International Exhibition in Londou, 1862, in compel 
tion with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the greatsuperiority of these instruments is now unive 
sall Senaoied is abundantly proven by the Fact that Mean 
Steinway’s ‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of constns 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufseiw 
ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSETY AS COULD BE DONE Wit 
OUT INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their insur 
ments are used by the most eminent pianists of Eu ope ai 
America who prefer them for their own public and private m 
whenever accessible 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 

Patent Agraffe Arrangement, 
which, having been practically tested in all their Grand and hig 
est priced 8quare Pianos, and admitted to be one of the gress 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced & 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM, WITHOUT INCRBASE i 
cost to the purchaser; in order that ALL their patrons may reg 


ts benefit. 

STEINWAY AND SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
struments exported to Europe in large numbers, and used in Ey 
10) concert-rooms. 

AREROOMS, No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth-st., betwee 
Union Square and Irving place, New York. 


Stammering Fae 


ScrenTIFIc APPLIANCE’. For Descriptive Pamphlet and | 
address Simpson & Co., 377 West 230 Nit., 4. 1, 


= 











For Sale by all Drugzgists. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 





OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Offices, 269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelpts 
Continue to Drm and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen's & 
ments, &c., &c. 
Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shari 
, CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY witHovut RIppPine. 
Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pasts, Vest 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods* 
ceived and returned by express. 


, NEPHEWS & Co. 
Price Reduced to $1 ‘© Box... 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR 
GOUT AND BRHEUMATISM. 


ALL SUFFERERS from the above — either of 
or long stan are advised to use Blair's 
Rheuma 





tic They can be relied upon as the 
safe and effectual remedy ever offered to the public, and have 
universally used in Europe for many years with the 


success. 

PS in 5 by PROUT & HARSANT; and sold ¥ 
WELLS & CO.,1 Franklin Street, New York; and most 
Medicine Venders. 

Her rio! Commissioners have authorized the name 
address “THOMAS PROUT, 229 Strand, London,”’ to be! 
pressed upon the Government stamp affixed to each bor of 
genuine medicine . : 








All medical men and the Press recommend DR STRICKLANY 
ANTI-CHOLERA MIXTURE as the only certain remedy for D 
rhoea and Dysentery. It is a combination of Astringents, AD 
bents, Stimulants, and Carminatives, and is warranted to effect 
after all other means have failed. 


For sale by all Druggists, 50 cents per bottle. 








